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Notes of the Week 


N International questions we consistently deprecate 
strong language and weak action or no action at 
all. We hold that a business-like statement of 

divergences—if they exist—should be drawn up, and 
that nations which for the moment appear. to be 
divided, should frankly examine their differences. If 
an amicable arrangement is possible, in the present 
age there is no likelihood that it will be rejected. The 
risks of war are too momentous, and the inevitable and 
lasting set back to progress is too grave for any nation 
lightly to engage in hostilities. We say, however, 
that if conflicting interests cannot be composed, it is 
clear that the arbitrament of war must determine the 
issue. But if war is inevitable proceed to make it, and 
do not go on talking about it after the manner of 
Pistol. Mock heroics are equally out of place whether 
we are referring to the action of the American Senate 
in the matter of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty or to the 
matter of our relations with Germany. As a business 
people we should take stock of our. position, think 
clearly, and realise essentials as distinguished from non- 
essentials. When essentials are clearly recognised, we 
should not allow ourselves to be deflected by a single 
inch from doing that which the country’s needs and the 
country’s honour demand. In that way we shall pre- 
pare for success, and in any case meet our fate—what- 
ever it may be—with dignity. 











We give up all hope of ignoring the weather, after 
trying hard for weeks. It is difficult to twirl a stick 
jauntily, hum a stave from a gay opera, and greet the 
world with a smile, when harvest-time is noted for 
icicles, the hotels are resuming their winter menus, and 
the hot-potato man is hailed as a friend by the gamin 
of the street. The posters of the last week or two have 
been a pathetic study. “Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind!” says one; “‘ Heat wave in the Arctic,” says 
another. Even the most sober and dignified papers 
have devoted columns and leading articles to the 
uncomfortable August temperature, and holiday-making 
has become a farce. December, of course, has slipped 
into August’s place; the worst of it is that nobody 
knows what has happened to August. 


Meanwhile, an evening paper is asking, “Are we 
growing more serious?” In all conscience, we hope 
not; we are quite serious enough already ; with another 
month of grey, ragged skies and no sunlight, we shall 
be simply grim and laughterless—a solemn, spectacled, 
jokeless race, gazing owlishly into one another’s faces 
with cloudy eyes, afraid to raise our voices above a 
low monotone, afraid to shout or dance or sing. The 
umbrella will develop into a permanent article of 
clothing; our gait will become a kind of | goose- 
step as we gain experience in the art of tip-toeing over 
puddles. Either this, or we shall all emigrate to some 
country where the sun is guaranteed to shine for at least 
four or five days per week. Then, perhaps, the faculty 
of laughter will return to us, and the serious question 
will be, “ Are we growing more frivolous?” 


“Memory,” to quote Mr. Lang’s remark in our last 
issue, “is a hallucinatory faculty.” In what follows 
have we a further instance of the tricks it played with 
Robert Browning? “I suspect,” he wrote of Dr. Furni- 
vall’s admiration for his work, “it is a late discovery with 
him—like that .s Fontenelle, when, chancing on some 
out-of-the-way literature, he went about asking every- 
body, ‘Do you know Habbakuk? He’s a genius!’” The 
illustration is apt and amusing, but is it correct? At 
any rate, the anecdote has been narrated of La Fon- 
taine. “It appears,” writes a biographer of the fabulist, 
Mr. F. Tarver, “that his first approach to anything like 
serious thought on religious matters was attributed to 
an accidental study of the prophet Baruch, placed in 
his hands one day by Racine during a long service 
which he had induced La Fontaine to attend with him. 
For some time after, La Fontaine would constantly 
ask persons that he met, ‘Have you read Baruch? He 
was a grand genius!’” “Someone has blundered ”— 
but who? 


Our readers will be interested to know that the 
article on “The Printing Press in South America,” 
which appeared in the South American Number of 
THE ACADEMY last autumn, by Mr. George Parker 
Winship, of Providence, Rhode Island, has been re- 
printed as a booklet, of which two hundred copies have 
been issued. 
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In The Wilderness of Votes 


HE detachment of Mr. Churchill from his erstwhile 
compeer in bad language took place when the 
parity ceased, and the Chancellor easily won the Mara- 
thon. Mr. Churchill in his defeat became almost re- 
sponsible and very nearly respectable. The wound had 
not, however, healed; like Themistocles, the trophies 
of Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. No sooner 
was Mr. Lloyd George safely segregated in a foreign 
country, well-bitted and firmly held in restraint by Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, than his rival, the ex-champion, re- 
appeared on the scene. 


Even now, however, the First Lord is wofully de- 
ficient in much of the rich imagery of the East End, 
in which his friend of other days triumphed in the 
Final Honour School. Mr. Churchill is blood-curdling 
rather than coarse, and assumes a virtue, clothing his 
strong language in the garb of a super-patriotism. 


Mr. Bonar Law in a few well-chosen contemptuous 
sentences has disposed of his critic. Mr. Bonar Law 
has only thought it worth while to correct the First 
Lord on facts. That is what would be expected from 
the Leader of the Opposition. The task is unfor- 
tunately more onerous in respect of the present occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench than at any previous 
period which we, with a very long political experience, 
can remember. We well recall the gentleman whose 
foible was omniscience, but we do not—at the moment 
—tetain the memory of a Ministry which so excelled 
in inaccuracy. 

We feel it is a little unkind to dismiss—as does Mr. 
Bonar Law—Mr. Churchill in a few sentences. The 
First Lord is trying to return to his extravasation, and 
it is only right to give respectful attention to his experi- 
ment. 

We now proceed to glance at Mr. Churchill's argu- 
ment. The fallacy which vitiates the whole position is 
that Home Rule—if passed by the present Parliament— 
will represent the will of the people. Mr. Bonar Law 
has, of course, at once noticed the fallacy, and exposed 
it. The will of the people is unrepresented in the pre- 
sent Parliament, as is consistently shown in every by- 
election which occurs. The will of the people is usually 
elusive and difficult to focus, but there is no excuse for 
saying that a House of Commons elected on the basis 
of free agency in any way represents the people, when 
it has bartered its independence for monetary advan- 
tage. If this fact be borne in mind, Mr. Churchill’s 
argument appears in a sadly damaged light. 

We can pass over with a smile the pictured nightmare 
of Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson, instead 
of kissing hands on obtaining office, finding that there 





was nothing before them “but the bleak outlook of a 
felon’s cell or place of execution.” In our young days 
we were fond of full-blooded melodrama and delighted 
in the transpontine theatres—the Surrey and others— 
where such an entertainment was presented with 
appropriate mouthings. These performances were much 
more moving than is Mr. Churchill’s letter to Sir George 
Ritchie. 


When Mr. Churchill remarks :— 


In a constitutionally governed country, where 
Governments depend entirely upon parliamentary 
majorities, elected at short intervals by millions of 
voters, there is no need and no excuse for violence, 


we only suggest to Mr. Churchill and his colleagues 
to invite the judgment of the constituencies on the pro- 
ceedings of his allies and his hireling followers; then, 
we admit, if the result is as he wishes, there will be 
“no need and no excuse for violence.” The attempt 
to bribe the electorate has failed ignominiously; the 
degradation of the House of Commons by payment of 
members practically robs it of its representative 
character. 


If that view is true, it is clear, however much the 
attempt may be made to cloak the issue beneath heroics 
or irrelevancies, that to pass Home Rule or any other 
measure which was not a primary issue at the late 
General Election would be a fraud, and, as fraud vitiates 
everything, resistance such as Mr. Bonar Law and Sir 
Edward Carson advise is entirely justifiable. 


When on two previous occasions the electorate was 
appealed to on the question of Home Rule as a primary 
issue, the answers were emphatic negatives. All recent 
by-elections indicate that the answer would now be 
the same. 


We do not wish to paint Ministers blacker than they 
choose to paint themselves, and therefore we must sup- 
pose, when the First Lord writes, “We have no intention 
of creating evils greater than those which we wish to 
remedy,” that they really do not realise the tendency 
of their own acts. That may be a reason for relieving 
them of office, but certainly it is none for continuing 
them in power. 


The fact is that the Government is fighting a despe- 
rate battle for its existence, and any and every resource 
is thought good enough as an expedient to avert tem- 
porarily inevitable eventual disaster. We believe that 
Mr. Churchill's re-awakened activity will in no way ease 
the position of the Minisfry. We think his latest effort 
is but the confession :— 


Too well I see and rue the dire event 

That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty Host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low. 


And in that light it does credit to his perception of 
realities. 


Ceci COWPER. 
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Henley: A Memorandum 


E are soon to have a life of the author of “ The 

Song of the Sword,” and, since it is to be written 
by Mr. Charles Whibley, it should take rank among 
modern biographies, beside Maitland’s life of Leslie 
Stephen and Lady Burne-Jones’s book on her husband. 
But by whomsoever written, the fact itself were one for 
rejoicing ; for Henley has not yet been given his due. 

He was not among the very great, either as poet, 
though he was a singer both sweet and strong, or yet, 
perhaps, as critic. In the latter capacity, however, his 
place was high enough. He may have lacked Pater’s 
extreme subtlety (for which he had little reverence) and 
the divine lucidity of Arnold (for which he had much), 
but “ Views and Reviews,” especially the literary series, 
are a joy to read and re-read. Few essays are so tonic 
and so humane. 

No doubt Henley was to some extent a swashbuckler. 
For a hundred years and more artists have been at 
loggerheads with the prevalent ideas of their 
times. This is the fault of the times; but it 
is also the misfortune of the artists. Art in 
revolt, though it may soar to the stars, must always 
lack something of sanity. One cannot at once be 
angry and serene. It was to the inestimable advantage 
of the Athenian artists (Sophocles, at least, and Phidias) 
that the age and the men were at one. And the art 
of our Elizabethans who were probably—on a general 
estimate—both technically and intellectually inferior to 
the moderns, has at its best a surer, more final note than 
anything written since their day. 

The romantics were in revolt against materialism. 
Henley, heir not only to the industrial revolution, but to 
the puritan revival, was in revolt also against the 
mawkish. Hence the Burns; hence the Stevenson, 
which got him into such trouble; hence the violence of 
certain poems. He craved for Elizabethan vitality. 
Maybe he Elizabethanised a thought too deliberately: a 
man not at one with his generation is bound to be self- 
conscious. But those who think of him merely as a 
literary Bombastes Furioso had better read him on 
Matthew Arnold, and learn his particular enthusiasm for 
“Balder Dead,” than which there is no great English 
poem more restrained and austere. Henleyhad none of the 
stupid narrowness which, because it loathes the whine 
of Praise-God Barebones, denies the genius of Milton: 
anti-puritanism, this, as negative as any puritanism. 

To him life was the supremely important fact; art, 
one of its manifestations. He never separated the work 
from the man behind it. He did not believe mere skill 
in the pretty arrangement of words sufficient excuse for 
writing ; at least, if he was prepared to consider writers 
like Banville, he was not prepared to consider them 
very seriously. A man must have a sense of language 
(which makes literature an art), but he must also have 
something worth saying, and, having said it adequately, 
need not trouble about trimmings. Hence Henley’s ad- 
miration for Arnold. Mental gymnastics he disliked, 
holding them to be a failing and not a virtue in Mere- 





| dith, of whom the work which pleased him best was 


“ Rhoda Fleming,” the humanest, least scintillant, of all 
the novels. He loved Dickens, was very tender to Tom 
Hood. He thought the indecency of Wycherley and 
Vanbrugh more excusable, though grosser, than that of 
Congreve ; because theirs was spontaneous, his intellec- 
tual. Cant of all kinds he detested. He could not away 
with any meanness, and found Thackeray’s flunkey- 
ism distasteful. He did not mind how much purpose 
an author had, so long as it was a fine and honest pur- 
pose. The moral is constantly one of his critical touch- 
stones, though his code is hardly that of the Victorians. 
He never tires of inveighing against the young lady’s 
influence in English letters. But if he loved strong 
writers like Chaucer and Dunbar and Burns, he recog- 
nised that they and their like are moralists to a man, 
and that it is only the decadent who prates about the 
non-morality of art. 


Henley railed at his country and generation, but for 
all that he was English of the English. Not only was 
he a staunch Imperialist, and the maker of one or two 
of the finest patriotic poems in the language. He was 
national by virtue of something more intimate than that. 
The savour of his work is the savour, rich, frank and 
human, of Chaucer and Herrick and Hazlitt. He stood 
in the direct line of the English tradition and upheld it 
to the top of his power. There lies his significance for 
us. Of a man who does that, too much in these days 
cannot be made For to be English is out of fashion ; 
nowhere more so than in this island. When Arnold, 
some fifty years ago, delicately suggested that there 
were qualities abroad which it would do us no harm to 
consider and perhaps to assimilate, the case was dif- 
ferent. England was surrounded by an impregnable 
wall of self-sufficiency. The foreign was the inferior ; 
nay, the negligible. We had to be taught to think 
rather less of ourselves, rather more of Europe. Even 
when Henley wrote, in the fat days before the war, we 
were, in spite of Arnold, still comfortably insular, not 
much disturbed by the odd altar or two raised to Ver- 
laine, or the little flutter about Ibsen. The nervous ex- 
haustion and morbid self-depreciation from which we 
are at present suffering were not yet manifest. For if 
in Arnold’s day and in Henley’s England was provin- 
cial, it is now tending to become in intellectual matters 
a geographical expression. We leave our criticism, 
like our trade and our naval supremacy, to Germany and 
America. It is for a Frenchman, M. Delattre, to write 
the best book on Herrick, than whom none of our poets. 
is more characteristically national. Our own critics are 
busy with the continentals. Such a book as Mr. Mase- 
field’s “Shakespeare” is exceptional; but then Mr. 
Masefield is himself national and exceptional. English- 
men must write like Frenchmen, like Russians; like 
anything but themselves. By no means let us relapse 
to the provincial; let us be courteous to foreign ideas 
and welcome Schnitzler and Strindberg to our theatres. 
But self-effacement can be carried too far. 


Once it was a commonplace that English was the 
greatest of all literatures; the greatest, at any rate, 
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since the Greek. This was rather absurd. Every 
healthy nation has its peculiar qualities, which are not 
to be measured against those of another. It is only 
when literatures are beginning to lose their national 
characteristics that comparison becomes possible. We 
have no warrant for saying that English poetry is 
greater than French or Italian poetry. Neither is it 
less. It is different. And the difference is the mark of 
the nation and also its guarantee, and the emphatic 
negation of the pale ideal of cosmopolitanism. We and 
our culture may perhaps be absorbed by another race, 
but we need not flatter ourselves that we shall remain 
that race’s equal. 


Let us then assert our difference. For if we may not 
boast that the literature and the nation which include 
Shakespeare are greater than those which include 
Moliére and Dante and Goethe and Cervantes, they 
have, at any rate, their own kind of greatness. Henley’s 
merit is that he did assert the difference. Therefore 
should Englishmen read him. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 








Art and Imitation—I 


| is impossible to formulate any general zsthetic, 

unless we allow that music is imitative in the same 
way that painting and poetry are imitative, yet no 
theory has yet been put forward showing clearly what 
and how music imitates. : 

Whatever view we take of the question, we are met 
by insuperable difficulties; for if music does not draw 
its material from experience, it must have recourse to 
some domain outside experience: in that case we should 
receive from music thoughts and feelings hitherto un- 
known to us, but this is not the case; music may speak 
to us things hitherto unuttered, but not things hitherto 
unkrown or unfelt. We are led, then, to infer that 
music, like the other arts, draws its material from nature ; 
but music resembles nothing in nature. In a good imita- 
tion we instantly recognise the thing imitated, but in 
most music we fail to discern the likeness of anything 
to which we can with certainty attach a name. 


There is, of course, one very obvious way in which 
music can imitate nature. By playing a fourth and a 
first in succession we can imitate the note of the cuckoo, 
and by descending suddenly from a tenth to its tonic 
we can imitate the voice of the donkey; by beating a 
big drum we can imitate the sound of thunder, and 
by playing chimes on the “ Glockenspiel ” we can imitate 
church-bells. Clearly, however, this is not the sort of 
imitation with which art is properly concerned; it has 
no more zsthetic value than if a painter should repre- 
sent foliage by pasting leaves on to his canvas; we may 
compare it with the naive practice of those old painters 
who used gold paint to colour the golden halos of their 
saints. The limit in this direction is reached by 
Tchaikowsky in his “ 1812” Overture, in which the 





noise of artillery is “imitated” by letting off cannon ; 








here it is manifest that the thing ostensibly depicted is 
not depicted at all, but bodily transplanted. 

There are other and less obvious ways in which music 
can imitate natural facts. A certain variety of “trinle 
time” bears a strong resemblance to the triple rhythm 
of a wheel impelled by a treadle, and so can be used to 
suggest the revolution of an old-fashioned spinning. 
wheel: this fact is responsible for a whole family of 
musical compositions ; indeed, there are almost as many 
spinning-songs as musical composers. In this class we 
may place the recurring theme in Mendelssohn's 
“Hebrides” overture, designed to represent the move- 
ment of breaking waves, and perhaps also the “fire 
motive” in Wagner’s “ Valkyrie,” which emerges first 
fitfully and intermittently, mixed with alien themes and 
obscured by dissonant harmonies, like flame in conflict 
with the grosser elements, and gaining steadily in 
strength and frequency, is heard at length, clear and 
unmixed, rising and falling in unbroken sequence, like 
fire that reigns triumphant and alone. Such examples, 
however, are few and far between; they cannot, there- 
fore, be allied to the inner being of music, and it is clear 
that if music is imitative in this sense only it is not 
essentially imitative. Even literature is capable of 
using the sensible qualities of its medium to represent 
the sensible qualities of natural objects; witness the 
“Mouse’s Tale” in “ Alice in Wonderland.” This poem 
is printed in constantly decreasing type, and is distr- 
buted across the page in undulating curves in such a 
way as to resemble “a tail.” This is, of course, ad- 
mittedly a jeu d’esprit on the author’s part. The same, 
however, is true of the above-mentioned instances of 
musical imitation: they are jokes inasmuch as they are 
concerned with accidental resemblances instead of 
essential ones; they differ only in belonging to the 
unamusing variety. 

A far more subtle theory than this, however, has been 
put forward to explain the expressiveness of music. The 
question is debated by Aristotle in his 29th problem. 
“Why is it,” he says, “that sound and sound alone of 
sensuous perceptions has moral character; for melody 
even if it be without words has this quality ; but colour 
has it not, neither has it smell nor taste. Is it because 
sound alone has motion, and motions constitute action, 
and actions are evidence of character?” This view has 
been accepted in a modified form by Helmholz. “ Every 
motion,” he says, “is an expression of the power which 
produces it, and we instinctively measure the motive 
force by the amount of motion which it produces. In 
this way melodic progression can become the expression 
of the most diverse conditions of human disposition. 
Our thoughts may move fast or slow, may wander about 
restlessly or aimlessly in anxious excitement, or may 
keep a determinate aim distinctly in view; they may 
lounge about without care or effort in pleasing fancies. 
or, driven back by some sad memories, may return 

slowly and heavily from the spot with short, weak steps. 
All this may be imitated by the melodic motion of the 
tune.” 


The main objection to this explanation is that 
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music is capable of arousing the very opposite 
emotion to that which its rhythm suggests; thus Oliver 
Goldsmith, writing of Pergolese, says, “This great 
master’s art consisted in knowing how to excite our 
passions by sounds which seem frequently opposite to 
the passion they would express ; by slow solemn sounds 


_ he is sometimes known to throw us into all the rage of 


battle, and even by faster movements he excites melan- 
choly in every heart that sounds are capable of affect- 
ing. We are unable to tell why such sounds affect us; 
they seem in no way imitative of the passion they would 
express, but operate on us by an inexpressible sym- 
pathy, the original of which is as inscrutable as the 
secret springs of life itself.” To show the truth of this 
we may instance Chopin’s “Bergeuse,” in which the 
most strenuous exertions on the part of the pianist are 
requisitioned to induce a mood of tranquil melancholy 
in the mind of the listener. 

Furthermore, it can be shown that poetry also is 
capable of imitating physical movement, yet is not 
solely or even mainly dependent on this capacity for its 
expressiveness : — 


When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move slow. 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 


In poetry of this sort the function of rhythm is simply 
to enhance or accentuate the meaning of the words; it 
is quite incapable of conveying meaning or emotion by 
itself. If this be so, we are forced to seek in music 
something corresponding to the expressiveness of words, 
as such, independently of their capacity of rhythmic 
imitation. 

There is little doubt that if music expresses anything 
it expresses human emotion. Now, part of the difficulty 
of showing how music effects this results from a mistaken 
idea of what constitutes emotion. Psychologists are in 
the habit of distinguishing under this head such mental 
affections as pity, love, anger, solicitude, and so on. 
Spinoza distinguishes forty-eight such emotions; Pro- 
fessor Bain nineteen. Now, if these or any similar classi- 
fications of emotion are valid, it is certain that music 
cannot express emotion, that is to say, it cannot repre- 
sent pity as distinct from love, or jealousy as distinct 
from anger. A moment’s thought, however, will 
reveal the fact that these are not classifications cf the 
emotions, but of the ideas which arouse emotion. Con- 
sidered by itself, emotion has only two phases, which 
for want of a better name we will call joy and sad- 
ness ; every emotional state is compounded of these two 
in varying proportions. Music is compounded of two 
elements corresponding to these two states, the major 
and minor chords ; and the capacity of music to imitate 
emotion seems to depend on its power to induce these 
moods in the same succession in which they occur in 
nature. Thus, if hope is a mood of predominant cheer- 
fulness interspersed with moments of sadness, 
caused by the apprehension of failure, it will be possible 

for music to arouse these moods in the same order and 





in the same proportion, not in such a way as to be cog- 
nisable under the concept hope, but in such a way as 
to be recognisable as an emotion previously felt ; hence 
there is a measure of truth in the commonplace that 
music expresses the ineffable, for our emotional states 
derive their names from the ideas which arouse them ; 
severed from these, they have no names and are incap- 
able of being named. 

To this theory, it will be objected that the power of 
music resides more in melody than in harmony ; in fact, 
harmony is quite a modern invention, whereas melody 
is of prehistoric antiquity. This objection is quite 
illusory ; it is true that the notes of a melody are heard 
separately, but they are mixed together in the mind; 
no melody can be formed of notes which are not har- 
monically related, and the character of this relation 
determines the character of the melody. 

The real weakness of this theory is that it leaves half 
the problem quite unanswered ; it shows no reason why 
the major and minor chords are associated in our minds 
with feelings of joy and sadness. It is true that acous- 
tical researches have proved dissonance to be an irregu- 
lar stimulation of the auditory sense and consonance a 
regular stimulation; this explains why dissonance is 
disagreeable, but the quality of roughness or irregularity 
is common to many other disagreeable sensations. 
Hence acoustics leave us still confronted by Aristotle’s 
enigma in a slightly altered form. Why is it that a 
disagreeable sound induces a mood of ethereal sadness, 
but a disagreeable smell or a disagreeable taste does 
nothing of the sort? The answer to this riddle we must 
reserve for a future occasion. 








A Martyr of Empire—Il 


OW follows the story of the Armada. In the 
N perils of that glorious business Raleigh took his full 
share. He hung on the skirt of the flying foe and 
joined in the full-voiced pzan of national rejoicing at 
their annihilation. But when the white heat of great 
deeds began to cool, reaction, as ever, followed. The 
Court had never ceased to be the arena of deadly feud 
and duels of wit. Essex was starting on his career of 
infamy, which ultimately brought him to the block. 
Meantime, Raleigh, plunged in the disgrace of the 
Throcmorton intrigue, learnt what the fierce displea- 
sure of his royal mistress meant. He was committed 
to the Tower. However acute and deserved was his 
abasement, in due course he won his way from the dark 
purlieus of imprisonment, for Raleigh was a great naval 
tactician. He foresaw that in war a merely defensive 
policy is futile—that the fleet which strikes its foes in 
their own ports is playing the winning game. By tak- 
ing your fortunes at the flood, he said in effect, by 
terrorising trade routes, the treasure of the enemy in 
transit lies at your mercy. In accordance with this 
policy, the seizure of the Madre de Dios by Raleigh’s 
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squadron was carried out. It glutted England with 
treasure and inflamed men’s minds under a sense of 
English prestige and Spanish ineptitude. 

But Raleigh on his return from this expedition was 
still in disgrace at Court. No adventure would have 
been too wild could it but have brought him back to 
favour with the Queen. In all this we see the para- 
mount allegiance which Elizabeth compelled over men’s 
hearts, not only as sovereign but as woman. The per- 
sonal note runs through every detail of the records of 
her fime. So it came about that Raleigh obtained per- 
mission for another voyage, his long-dreamt voyage to 
Guiana. He was firmly convinced that he was bound 
for E] Dorado, where gold could be had for the picking 
up. Legends and myths were in plenty. Now, it is an 
astounding proof of the prescience of Raleigh that 
although, owing to climatic and other difficulties, an 
exodus of gold-seekers has not yet reached the fields of 
Guiana, a gold-bearing area of vast richness does 
exist on “he borderland of British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela—-the very district for which he struck. Expecta- 
tion of the Guiana expedition ran high, and Shakespeare 
has several references to it, but Raleigh returned empty- 
handed of treasure—a fact as to which little curs about 
the Court barked loudly. His description of Guiana is 
of photographic accuracy, and Schomburgk confirmed 
the truth of Raleigh’s word-pictures 260 years later. 
The royal favour being still withheld, Raleigh organised 
and took prime part in that dashing attack on Cadiz 
which filled Spanish hearts with dismay and loaded 
English ships with booty. At Fero, in Portugal, he 
landed, and, finding the town deserted, ransacked the 
episcopal palace. He carried off the library of Bishop 
Osorius, and this, presented on his return to Sir Thomas 
Bodley, has grown into the Bodleian Library. After the 


triumph of this expedition came complete reconciliation 
at Court. 


Elizabeth was ageing fast, and the insolence of Essex 
towards his sovereign reached its climax, when, at the 
Council, he turned his back upon her, receiving a re- 
sounding box on the ear for his pains. “The sea 
faction,” of which Raleigh was the central figure, gained 
as Essex and his fellow-malcontents dropped out of 
Court favour. The presentment before Essex of Shake- 
speare’s Richard II and the talk in Court circles of its 
deposition scenes doubtless helped to widen the breach 
between that nobleman and the Queen. 


We get a glimpse of the masterful passions which 
Elizabeth by her woman’s wit had to curb in the suc- 
ceeding story of the “Island Voyage.” A squadron was 
dispatched to the Azores under Essex, Raleigh being 
Vice-Admiral. Raleigh with some of the ships entered 
Fayal Harbour, and there, before storming the town, 
lay awaiting Essex, his commander, who deliberately 
absented himself. After many days’ delay, during which 
Raleigh’s own crew were becoming restive and the foe 
arrogant, he decided on action. He landed and swept 
everything before him. After his exploit Essex tardily 
sailed into the harbour, and a fierce duel of words 
ensued. Court-martial followed, and but for the timely 











withdrawal of Raleigh to his flagship he would have 
been hanged for treason had a fight between the two 
half-squadrons of the fleet gone against him. The 
drama of the great sea captain’s days was thus nearly 
ending in mingled farce and tragedy. 

The upstart Essex, on the return home of the expedi- 


tion, grew daily more intolerable in his bearing toward - 


the Queen. His gibe about her “crooked carcase” 
must have helped to inflame her wrath, and, after his 
puerile rising in the Strand—Raleigh guarding the royal 
palace—and again, after the base plot which nearly 
brought about the assassination of Elizabeth, all Eng- 
land must have breathed more freely when the traitor’s 
head fell on Tower Hill. 

Now follows the curtain to the splendid pageant of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The story is one of the most pitiful 
in history. Worn out in body and mind, she opened 
Parliament in 1601, the aged Queen who in her prime 
had held Europe at bay, and served her people as 
sovereign never did before. The crowds watched her 
progress through the capital coldly. She had had her 
day, and so she died in weariness and despair. 

England suffered eclipse, for unctuous treachery and 
vile arts reigned in her stead. Poison and every de- 
testable instrument of soulless cunning were at work. 
Raleigh and his faction fell. James favoured a Spanish 
alliance by marriage, and therefore every obstacle to 
that end had to be sacrificed. Cecil trimmed his sails 
to the new breeze, and came out in his true colours. He 
and his royal master were a worthy pair. So we driit 
on to the crowning iniquity of Raleigh’s trial and con- 
demnation to the Tower, where, with the shadow of the 
headsman’s axe ever lying across his path, he was de- 
stined to spend thirteen years—years which to his soar- 
ing eagle spirit must have been worse than death. The 
presence of his faithful wife and their two sons doubt- 
less helped to console him. In his prison Raleigh 
showed himself as great a master of nervous English as 
formerly he had been great in war and diplomacy. 
Sordid to the end, James ultimately allowed him to go, 
a broken man and with a halter about his neck, on 
that second expedition to Guiana, out of which James 
thought money might be forthcoming for his base neces- 
sities. Raleigh’s heart was crushed by his men’s mutiny 
and desertion. In Guiana also his elder boy’s grave 
was made, and thus he returned, spent and foiled, to 
meet a martyr death. 


E’en such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us with age and dust. 


So he wrote on his last night in the Gate House at 
Westminster. In the morning he rose debonnair. He 
took a last whiff of his beloved tobacco and bantered 
all, even his wife and the axeman, with jests worthy of 
Mercutio. Thus the great spirit returned to its Maker. 
The Britain of to-day owes to him and such as he not 
alone material empire, but that indomitable spirit of 
independence, the traditions of hardihood and daring, 
which have saved our shores inviolate from invasion. 
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Poetry and Prose 


The Iscariot. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Songs at Random. By Ottver Davies. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) - 

The Lure of the Sea. By J. E. Patterson. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 5s. net.) 

Homeland and Outland Song and Story. By H. J. 
Waite. (Webb and Son, Adelaide. 1s. 6d.) 

’Prentice Days, and Other Poems. By H. J. Wuire. 
(Webb and Son, Adelaide. 2s. 6d.) 

Some Poems of Lionel Johnson. Newly Selected. With 
an Introduction by Louise Imocen Gurney. (Elkin 
Mathews. ts. net.) 

Anima Fanciulla. By Stannore Baytey. (Elkin Mathews. 
Is. net.) 

R. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, exquisite artist 
as he is in prose, still cherishes an ambi- 
tion to wear the sister bays, and this volume 

sees him arrived at the important stage of a 

“long poem.” It takes the form of a dramatic 

monologue in blank verse, purporting to be 

Judas’ self-vindication before the Sanhedrim. Mr. 

Phillpotts’ conception of the Iscariot’s character 

is the now familiar and more probable one, 

which regards the Betrayal as a_ blundering 
and tragic attempt to force the issue and bring about 

a dramatic realisation of Christ’s unique kingly power. 

Around this central idea the poet works, skilfully elicit- 

ing and elaborating, until the Iscariot stands limned 

for us, subtly enough from his own lips—a very plausible 
and human piece of artistry, to say the least. He is, 
of course, something of an egoist, deeming himself, of 
all the Twelve, the only one who has penetrated their 

Master’s purpose. Obviously, too, a very zealot, swayed 

by a passionate patriotism; and, finally, much of an 

artist and a poet. Thus he pauses ere he reaches the 


By Epen Puitipotts. (John Murray. 


climax of his utterance to describe the dreamy nocturne [ 


of the Garden (and here Mr. Phillpotts’ power of poetic 
description finds its opportunity) and the artistic set- 
ting of the lonely Figure in the midst :— 

How small he looked— 

How small and shrunk and desolate. . . . 

. . - - Round about his feet 

The blood-red wind-flowers blew, their colour sucked 

Away by the white moon, and through the bough 

Low stars flashed largely from a fret of leaves 

Where dim, innumerable olives dreamed 

Like smoke of myrrh and storax. 

Egoist though the Betrayer is, however, he is under 
the spell of a loftier, more magnetic power, which not 
even the utter devastation of his hopes can break, so 
that in the end he pleads passionately that his own 
life may redeem the death-sentence that impends over 
his Master. 

This character-work, needless to say, is the accom- 
Plishtient of a practised and gifted novelist, and it 
guarantees, in the main, the framework of the poem. 
For the rest, Mr. Phillpotts has had to struggle with the 
self-imposed limitations of his plan, and there are 





passages which strike a little out of harmony with 
this. Take, for instance, the elaborated image of the 
ship on pp. 21 to 23, which seems altogether too studied 
and decorative even for a poetic Judas in such a hot 
and impassioned deliverance. Mr. Phillpotts might also 
have resisted the temptation to bring in the rather 
threadbare device of making the trees in the Garden 
cast the shadow of a cross where Christ prays. But 
the blank verse never fails of a fitting dignity and 
sonority, the pulse increasing as the poem proceeds to 
its climax, and there are many passages that tempt 
quotation, particularly a very powerful rendering of 
remorse on pp. 40-47. The poem is in many ways, 
both for Mr. Phillpotts and for poetry-lovers, a notable 
production. Mr. Frank Brangwyn contributes a charac- 
teristic frontispiece to the book. 

We have found considerable interest in Mr. Oliver 
Davies’ slender volume. In the first place, his poems 
have the merit of individuality. He has apparently sat 
at the feet of Mr. Bridges in the matter of metre and 
prosody, but his own qualities are strongly marked. 
The poems give evidence alike of thought and of sin- 
cere emotion, and there is about them a distinct strain 
of mysticism. They are written, moreover, with a 
simplicity of diction that rather heightens their effect 
than otherwise. Mr. Davies is of those who believe 
that “ what is, is best,” but this does not mean that his 
attitude is one of easy acquiescence. He rather arrives 
at his philosophy through the challenging and testing 
of experience. His lyric aptitude is of the genuine 
order, as may be seen in two stanzas of the little poem 
entitled “ Triumph” :— 


There’s a song in the West, 
There’s a banner unfurled, 
There are three in the world, 

She and I and the rest. . . . 


She and I on the height, 
All the rest down below ; 
What has Heaven to show 
That we see not to-night? 


For a more pronounced mystical flavour we might in- 
stance “Ideas” or “Far Away” or “Twofold.” We 
cannot, however, resist quoting the curious but wonder- 
fully eloquent little poem which bears the title 


” 


“Immune ” :— 


If Heaven had blundered 
In making her lover, 
I should not have wondered 
Some day to discover 
A rogue with a pistol, 
Who bade me deliver 
The beautiful crystal 
I found in Truth’s river. 


The poet who could say so much in eight lines, and 
had the grace to leave it at that, belongs to the true 
kindred. This is a day of many singers; few of them 
sing with a more authentic note of pure poetry than 
Mr. Davies. 

After this, Mr. Patterson’s more pretentious volume 
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is a disappointment. We are aware that he knows the 
sea—has spent with her not a little of his “ vagabond- 
age,” but something more than acquaintanceship is 
necessary to sing her lure with anything like adequacy. 
In fairness, Mr. Patterson states himself, quite frankly, 
that he is conscious his work is not “of that real poetry 
of the ocean which we . . . should have put before the 
world long ago.” Alas! that he is unequal to it, but 
so, inteed, it is. He has neither the spiritual insight 
nor t= requisite dignity of rhythm and diction to fit 
him for that high destiny. To be quite candid, the 
greater part of this volume scarcely rises to the level 
of poetry at all. There is too much of this sort of 
thing :— 


Keep ye your Eastern beauties with 
Their dark and luminous eyes, 

Where sparks of hazy passion lie, 
Like stars in midnight skies ; 

Keep ye their sensuous movements and 
Their wealths of jetty hair,— 

Though rise they high, they come not nigh 
Our English girls so rare. 


One can imagine it cradled in musical comedy, thence 
descending to the barrel-organ. Now, here is the 
tragedy of Mr. Patterson’s most considerable effort. 
This is a tale of old-time pirates who foolishly slighted 
Pluto, and through his agency were lured to death by 
the sirens. The author lets us into the secret of its 
inception. Long ago he fell asleep one sunny after- 
noon on the coast of Greece, and had a dream of ancient 
pirates beaching their galley there and landing to 
sacrifice to Poseidon. Now, thirty years after, he has 
taken out his pretty dream and—eheu /—furbished it 
and tricked it out in the proportions of the story indi- 
cated above. He ought to have known it was a perilous 
proceeding ; and see the result. The main narrative 
varies between blank verse and rhymed couplets, much 
of it very respectable work, with some passages of real 
merit—and some of undeniable prose. Something, at 
any rate, still lingers about it of the beauty of his dream. 
But those imported sirens are as surely low-comedy 
ladies as Etty’s pictured examples are early Victorian 
belles. Here is part of one “lyric strain ” :— 


O, I am a wild sea-maiden, 

Who sport with the waves at will, 
And look for the ship deep-laden, 
When winds do the waters thrill, 
And the Furies have their fill— 
Their fill, their fill, 

And the Furies have their fill. 


Mr. Patterson’s only excuse—if it be one—is that he 
seems to have written much of this stuff with a view 
to musical setting, and, as it is apparently a recognised 
thing in these matters that “words are a detail,” some 
aspiring composer may perchance make it immortal. 
He can never make it poetry. 

Mr. H. J. White is an Australian, and he has written 
far too much. At least, he would have done better to 
have published a very small selection of these verses 
which, in the two volumes, cover 340 closely printed 


pages. He has this merit, though, that he has tried 
to sing his own country, and on that score his song 
will offer most interest to readers at home. He shows 
considerable descriptive power, and his verse is sincere 
and musical. He is at his best in his narrative poems, 
for which he has drawn on the stirring stories of the 
bush and on aboriginal idylls. Some of these would 
find acceptance as pieces for recitation. 

The increasing number of Lionel Johnson’s admirers 
will be glad to have this further selection from his 
work. It contains specimens of all the poet’s noble 
enthusiasms—for Ireland, for his friends, for the classics 
—and includes some of his loveliest achievements. 
Every poetry-lover owes .a debt to Johnsan for the sheer 
beauty of those simple lines “To Morfydd” and the 
exquisite little gem called “Cadgwith.” Some of these 
poems originally saw the light in the columns of THE 
ACADEMY. Miss Guiney’s sympathetic and discerning 
study of the poet forms a valuable introduction to the 
little collection. 

Mr. Stanhope Bayley is a poet in prose, and this 
booklet is composed of a series of very delicate little 
Italian studies. They are unlaboured and instinct with 
quiet beauty—a sheer delight to read. 





A Fighting Admiral 


The Life of Edward Mountagu, K.G., First Earl of Sand- 
wich (1625-1672). By F. R. Harris. 2 Vols., 
with Portraits and Illustrations. (John: Murray. 


24s.) 
EDWARD MOUNTAGU is a typical example of the class 
which fought and conquered Charles I in the great 
Civil War, and then in the fulness of time brought 
back his son to reign in his stead. The popular idea 
of the struggle as one in which the gentlemen of 
England were ranged in a solid body on the side of 
the King, while his opponents were the lower middle 
class led by a brewer and a cobbler and a few renegade 
gentry has, it need hardly be said, no foundation in 
fact. English affairs were not and are not managed 
in that way; no great popular movement has achieved 
success in the long run except under the leadership of 
the governing classes, any apparent exceptions of pre- 
sent-day politics to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
opposition to Charles I was composed of the country 
gentleman class, one which had risen in importance 
by the annihilation of the old nobility in the Wars 
of the Roses and the attainders of the Tudors, while 
the King found his chief support in the new nobility 
of the Tudors and his father, and in the dependents 
of the Court. Edward Mountagu came of a North- 
amptonshire family, which first achieved prominence in 
the person of a Chief Justice of Henry VII, his father, 
Sir Sydney Mountagu, being Master of Requests under 
Charles I. It appears, indeed, from a curious document 
entitled “Genealogy of Edward, First Earl of Sand- 
wich,” printed as an appendix to these volumes, that 
the family claim descent from the Montacutes, Earls 





of Salisbury, but the document should have been set 
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out in proper form, with the necessary dates, since the 
claim is not generally accepted. 


Life began early in those days, and Mountagu was 
married at seventeen, probably to escape the risks of 
wardship if his father (who was sixty) should die, and 
by eighteen the Civil War had broken out, and he was 
committed to the Parliamentary cause. He raised a 
regiment in his county, and for three years fought at 
its head, till in October, 1645, he became a member of 
the Long Parliament. After Pride’s Purge he returned 
to Hinchingbrooke, and remained there till summoned 
as a member of Barebones’ Parliament in 1653. A 
few days later he became one of the Council of State. 
Under Cromwell’s first Protectorate he remained a 
member of Council and became a Commissioner of the 
Treasury. In September, 1655, he was a Commissioner 
of the Admiralty, and on January 2, 1656, he was 
appointed joint commander of the fleet with Robert 
Blake. He returned to England in October with the 
silver of a captured galleon, and next year was put 
in sole charge of the Channel fleet against the Spanish. 
After the death of Blake, Mountagu was the recognised 
chief of the Generals-at-Sea, and in 1658 blockaded 
Dunkirk. In 1659 he was again at sea, watching the 
turn of affairs in the Baltic, and by September he was 
back in England and a private person. When Monck 
came to London, Mountagu was sent back to the fleet 
as joint commander with him, and by the end of 
February he had reorganised the commands. He came 
aboard on March 23, and two months later Charles II 
embarked on his ship at Scheveningen. An earldom 


and the Garter were his reward, with rents to produce | 


£4,000 yearly. He took over Tangier from the Portu- 
guese, brought Catherine of Braganza to England, and 
advised the sale of Dunkirk. A period of home life 
followed, but, when the second Dutch War broke out, 
Sandwich was called to command under James, and 
worthily upheld the credit of British seamanship by 
breaking the Dutch line in the Battle of Lowestoft. The 
unfortunate Bergen affair followed, with a miserable 
squabble about prize-money, and Sandwich was sent 
off as Ambassador to Spain as an honourable way out 
of the trouble. The history of the Embassy is very 
well told by Mr. Harris; it was a great success, and 
Sandwich returned to England to be appointed Lord 
President of the Committee of Council for Trade and 
Plantations. The third Dutch War took him back to 
sea, and in the Battle of Southwold Bay he lost his 
life, after an heroic struggle against overwhelming odds. 


Mr. Harris’s biography is an excellent piece of work. 
He leaves us with a clear impression of his hero's part 
in the history of the time, as soldier, legislator, seaman, 
and ambassador. It is as a seaman. that he did his 
best work: he is one of the first in the line of our 
great fighting admirals, and, though he cannot be said 
to have initiated any new naval tactics, yet his part 
in their development is a most important one. As a 
biographer of the man, Mr. Harris is perhaps a little 
too subdued by his medium, a little too inclined to 
treat a gartered Earl in the spirit of the seventeenth 








century rather than of the twentieth. Lord Sandwich 
is an old acquaintance of the readers of Pepys, and, 
if we may so express it, we should have liked to see 
a picture of him from the level instead of from a position 
of adoring humility. There is evidently plenty of 
material for it in the Sandwich papers and letters, to 
judge from the extracts Mr. Harris has given. We 
ourselves were specially interested in his liking for 
music, which confirms the impression of the universality 
of good musical training in the seventeenth century 
that Pepys produces. We like to see the Admiral of 
the Fleet, on the eve of the Restoration, playing a 
trio of Locke’s with Pepys and Will Howe, or, 
three years later, playing a good Fancy because 
he cannot endure a merry tune. A Fancy, by 
the way, is not “a _ fantasia tune much in 
vogue,” but a set of variations on an air. The 
notes on the Spanish taste in music are very interesting, 
and those who have heard “ John, come kisse mee now ” 
at a Dolmetsch concert will sympathise with his 
astonishment at hearing it on the organ in chapel. Don 
Juan, the son of Philip IV, had, it seems, added another 
string to the usual six on the treble viol to compete 
with the violin in the upper registers, and played on it 
while Sandwich took the bass viol part in Lawe’s Royal 
Concert for three instruments. Then his Highness 
took the bass while Sandwich played the violin. After- 
wards the Prince gave an exhibition on the theorbo 
and harpsichord, playing from a figured bass, and 
altogether they seem to have had a pleasant afternoon’s 
concert. 

One or two slips may be mentioned. On p. 165 
Mountagu does not refer to the declaration from the 
Navy, as Mr. Harris says (p. 166), but to the proclama- 
tion by the Committee of Safety issued on December 
14, 1650, calendared in “Tudor and Stuart Proclama- 
tions.” Moreover, if he had consulted this work, he 
would have seen that the “stop of the Exchequer” 
(ii, 241) was not made by proclamation at all. The 
references are sometimes carelessly worded, ¢., that 
on p. 34, and the note on the Complete Peerage on 
p. 12 seems to have been written under a misapprehen- 
sion. We mention these things for reference in a 
future edition, and because we wish to repay the author 
for some of the pleasure we have had in reading a very 
well constructed book, a notable addition to: the litera- 
ture of the Civil War and Restoration. 





Our Revolutionaries 


Syndicalism and the General Strike: An Explanation. By 
Artuur D. Lewis. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Syndicalism: A Critical Examination. By J. Ramsay 
MacDonatp, M.P. (Constable and Co. 1s. net.) 


MUCH print and paper have been consumed of recent 
times in discussions on the causes of so-called 
“ Labour Unrest,” and the evolutions, in regard both 
to organisation and to tactics, through which some 
working-class associations appear to be passing. The 
question as to how far the unrest has been due to 
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material or moral causes supplied matter for a contro- 
versy in which Mr. H. G. Wells took a conspicuous part ; 
and another question, that of how far this unrest has 
been brought about by revolutionary incitement, was 
raised in connection with the legal proceedings against 
Messrs. Bowman and Tom Mann, the last-named of 
whom is generally regarded as the chief advocate of 
so-called Syndicalism in this country. 


From a Conservative point of view the case against 
Syndicalism was ably presented by Sir Arthur Clay in 
a volume entitled “Syndicalism and Labour,” which Mr. 
John Murray published last year. Of the two books 
now before us, that by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald states 
the case from the standpoint of the parliamentarians of 
the British Labour Party, whilst Mr. Lewis’s work is a 
general exposition of the various Syndicalist theories 
current in different countries, theories which occasion- 
ally clash one with another. Mr. Lewis has certainly 
brought a great deal of information together in his 
volume, and has made an effort to write impartially. It 
is difficult to tell what are his personal opinions. His 
chapter entitled “Objections to Syndicalism” leaves the 
issue very confused, for it contains quite as much theor- 
ising in favour of Syndicalism as against it, and this 
circumstance, coupled with some of Mr. Lewis’s “ Gene- 
ral Reflections,” incline us to the view that he may per- 
haps have a little sympathy with the Syndicalist move- 
ment. On the whole, his book is rather one for those 
students of politics and sociology who do not desire to 
be guided in their opinions, but are competent to weigh 
all the gros and cons of a question and to decide it for 
themselves. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s little book is very different. 
It is more direct, if is more lucid, and it may well appeal 
to a considerable section of the public. As we have pre- 
viously said, Mr. MacDonald writes from the standpoint 
of his own party, which is not ours ; but it is satisfactory 
to find that he is as much opposed to Syndicalism as any 
moderate-minded man can be. We are pleased to see 
him acknowledge that the interests of labour and capi- 
tal are dependent upon a far-reaching process of inter- 
change of services, and we agree with him that Syndi- 
calism is “the impatient, frenzied, thoughtless child” of 
disappointment and irresponsibility. It is, moreover, 
unquestionable that, if society is to undergo any evolu- 
tion, the interests of the whole community require that 
this should be brought about by peaceable and not by 
violent means. Now Syndicalism, as imported into 
England, signifies revolutionary violence, and we can 
quite understand all sensible trade unionists opposing 
it. 

There is one point which is not very clearly brought 
out in either of the volumes before us. This is that 
Syndicalism is largely an evolution of Anarchism. In- 
deed, the Spanish Anarchists, both those of Barcelona 
and of Andalusia, have practised a kind of syndicalism 
ever since Fanelli carried Bakunin’s “ gospel” across the 
Pyrenees some forty years ago. In views and methods 
of organisation they have always differed from the 
Anarchists of other countries, as was pointed out by Mr. 





Vizetelly in his history of the Anarchist movement pub- 
lished early this year; and Mr. Lewis rightly says that 
the Catalonian “Solidaridad obrera ” is certainly syndi- 
calist in character. The name of Syndicalism, however, 
originated in France, where several of the most promi- 
nent Syndicalists are ex-Anarchists. There is the 
notable instance of Emile Pouget, one of the secretaries 
of the General Confederation of Labour, in which the 
Syndicalist idea has become embodied. This individual, 
whose writings are frequently quoted by ‘Mr. Lewis, 
began life as a shop assistant, blossomed forth as a pro- 
minent Anarchist, founded and edited the most scurri- 
lous and obscene of all the French Anarchist journals, 
the once notorious “ Pére Peinard” (an imitation of ‘the 
filthy “ Pere Duchesne” of the first French Revolution), 
and underwent various sentences for Anarchist propa- 
ganda by word or deed, before he at last turned to 
Syndicalism and became one of its chief organisers and 
expounders. He and others brought with them several 
of the principal Communist-Anarchist ideas—incessant, 
unrelenting class warfare, the general strike, sabotage, 
rejection of all parliamentary action and the destruction 
of all central government. 

The fact is that many of the French Anarchists, ex- 
pelled long ago from the Socialist bodies, gradually 
found that they had lost all hold on the working classes, 
and finally deemed it advisable to drop or modify a few 
theories, draw closer to the form of Anarchism long 
current in Spain, discard a thoroughly discredited ap- 
pellation and assume another of an apparently innocuous 
character—their hope being that they might thus gain 
supporters. Mr. MacDonald tells us, however, that 
whilst there are eleven million wage-earners in France 
who might join a trade'union, only one million of them 
are organised, that of these only about 400,000 belong 
to the General Confederation, and that at least 250,000 
of the last number are opposed to the violent actions 
and the revolutionary doctrines of the committee to 
which Pouget and his friends belong. Thus Syndical- 
ism, in spite of strenuous efforts during more than a 
decade, has made no great headway in France. An 
overwhelming majority of the French workers has had 
the good sense to reject it. As for our own workers, 
whose Anglo-Saxon blood is far less inclined than that 
of the Latin nations to violent, revolutionary courses, 
we are confident that they will reject it also, and by an 
even greater majority, notwithstanding all the insidious 
incitements of a few self-seeking and unscrupulous indi- 
viduals among their own countrymen, and of the many 
undesirable foreigners whom the mal-administration of 
the Aliens Act allows in their midst, not only to compete 
with them in their work, but to corrupt them, if possible. 
by demoralising propaganda. 





Byron Among the Moderns 


One of Us: A Novel in Verse. By GiLBeRT FRANKAU. 


(Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. GILBERT FRANKAU is not lacking in the quality 
of courage. "What Byron has done, others, he appears 
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to think, may do, and he has boldly essayed the task 
of competing with that great master of poetic satire. 

“One of Us” is an experiment in that form of metre 
which Byron in “Don Juan” made peculiarly his own. 
And ‘it 1s as witty, as cynical, as unblushingly impudent 
as “Don Juan’s” self. The foibles and the follies, the 
selfishness and the sin of modern society—and par- 
ticularly that section of it which loves to be known as 
the “Smart Set ”—are unsparingly exposed. But Mr. 
Frankau’s way is not that of the moralist. Nor is it 
that of the sterner satirists—such as Swift. He latighs 
all the time, sometimes good-humouredly enough, 
sometimes with the unmistakable suggestion of a leer. 
The book, it has to be admitted, has moments that are 
hardly pleasant, but it is undeniably clever. 

The hero of this novel in verse is first discovered 
as a schoolboy at Eton, where he becomes involved 
in a not too creditable amatory episode. Detection is 
followed by the dread sentence, “Immediate Expulsion.” 


Lopped at one sweep of that relentless axe, 
Drops the bright blossom of a lad’s career. 
As other Jills have ruined other Jacks, 
As Lancelot was damned for Guinevere, 
Once more a noble knight shall pay the tax 
Levied on them that hold the sex too dear. 
He must away ; the carefully-worded wire 
Heralds his advent, warns his anxious sire. 


His, however, is not the type of character that learns 
wisdom by experience. A visit to America throws him 
into the company of a very charming group of women, 
and Jack learns much from them about the ways of 
Jills, which is to stand him in good stead in after-days. 

Next we see him plunged into the giddy maelstrom 
of London society. He is a familiar figure at Romano’s. 
He is often seen—too often, indeed—in the company of 
girls from the Gaiety. He “paints Paris red.” After- 
wards, one reads of a breathless incident on the 
upper reaches of the Thames. So the gilded butterfly 
flutters his wings in the modern Capri, and, though 
tailors press and duns are distressingly exigent, he con- 
trives to have a good time. You foresee the end of all 
this? A forged cheque, disgrace, imprisonment—or, 
perhaps, flight. Not so, however. Jack pursues his 
ruinous career, magnificently impenitent, taking the 
gifts the gods—or possibly some less celestial bene- 
factors—provide him with, with open hands. And, all 
the while, in her quiet Devonshire home, “faithful Alice” 
awaits her prodigal lover. With her we leave him— 
at the altar. The rest is silence. 


Was reformation but another phase? 

Or did you fare the straight path and the narrow, 
To bonded bliss and ordered country ways? 

Is there now sprung from hero-loins and marrow 
An hireling Jack to cheer your riper days, 

And bear the name that Eton flecked—to Harrow? 
Do you hunt foxes and adore your spouse, 
Or take the saner view of wedding-vows ? 


There is no torch to light the road you went : 
No fairy voice to whisper in mine ears 





If cocoa-kisses kept you continent 
Down the long orbit of the sober years ; 
Or if you 'scaped from that entanglement, 
In one last poignant scene of tempest-tears 
That left my boy ashamed, my Alice wilted ; 
Or if she was the jiltress—you, the jilted. 


Apart from the central interest of the poem, it should 
be read for its topical allusions, which range from the 
Suffragettes to Mr. Gordon Selfridge. It is, taking it 
all in all, the most brilliantly audacious piece of work 
that has been produced in our time. 





The Real Napoleon 


The Crime of 1812 and its Retribution. A new rendering 
into English of Labaume’s ‘‘Rélation circonstanciée 
de la Campagne de Russie en 1812.”” By T. Dunpas 
Pittans. With an Introduction by W. T. Sreap. 
(Andrew Melrose. gs. net.) 


The Battle of Waterloo. By Hicarre Betitoc. (Stephen 
Swift and Co. 1s. net.) 

LABAUME went through the campaign of 1812 from 
beginning to end, and was an eye-witness of the events 
which he narrates. Those events comprised some of 
the most ghastly which have ever befallen in the history 
of war. There was no need of comment upon them— 
not even of the meagre comment which he bestows. For 
we have but to read the story of the advance to Mos- 
cow, and of the retreat, to realise the magnitude and 
the direfulness of the disaster. None of the elements 
of the Greek tragedy is wanting—Hubris followed by 
Nemesis: and, till the final crash, the spectacle of the 
central figure blinded by Fate to the real meaning of 
that which is happening around him. What rich 
material for the “irony” of a Sophocles that proclama- 
tion at Wilkowiski on June 22! “Russia is drawn on 
by Fate. Her destinies must be fulfilled.” 

Step by step we see the Grande Armée “drawn on 
by Fate,” ever anticipating a decisive battle, yet never 
able to come to grips with the elusive foe. “As a 
matter of fact, we were almost certain that we should 
soon meet with resistance,” but with the exception of 
the actions at Witepsk and Smolensk the resistance 
never came until Borodino. There at last the Russians 
make a stand—and lose. Curious it is to think that 
only a hundred years ago battles were commenced to 
order, as it were, “and it only remained for the pre- 
concerted signal to be given.” But Borodino really 
gmmeans the ruin of the Grande Armée: for now the 
victors are free to enter Moscow, and:there their doom 
is consummated. Napoleon’s one hope of salvation 
was to retire immediately, and that hope he sacrificed. 
Even now the army “had lost a third of its strength 
merely by the rapidity of its marching.” But its leader, 
“in his insane vanity, hoped to control the seasons as 
he governed men, and by a gross abuse of his lucky 
star he imagined that ‘the sun of Austerlitz’ would 
shine upon him fo the pole, or that, like another Joshua, 
he could arrest the luminary in its course to guide him 
on his wanderings.” 
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So nothing is done to prepare for the Russian winter. 
Then at last, when it is too late, the retirement begins. 


The retirement beconies a retreat, the retreat becomes . 


a rout, the rout becomés the blind struggle onwards 
of tattered shreds of humanity who are no longer men, 
let alone soldiers—creatures who no longer obey their 
officers, and have long ago thrown away their arms. 
But ever urging them on are the relentless Cossacks. 
Better to die at the hand of Nature than at their hand. 
And so ever onwards, fulfilling the will of him 
whose “monstrous Machiavellism plunged France into 
war with the whole human race, so that the salvation 
of the nation might depend on the preservation of his 
person.” With what reward? To be deserted at the 
last by that leader for whom his followers had so freely 
poured out their blood. The flight of Napoleon meant 
the end of the last remaining vestiges of discipline. 
Of the fourth corps Prince Eugene “ succeeded in get- 
ting together about twelve hundred cripples, the miser- 
able remains of fifty-two thousand men.” And thus 
ended the year 1812 and the Grande Armée. The 
translation is sufficiently literal to lose nothing of the 
vividness of the original. 

In this other little book one may read in a concise 
form the short story of the final overthrow of that leader 
whose fortunes in 1812 we have just been following. 
In reading the history of battles the lay-reader is too 
often tempted to conceive them as isolated, often 
almost as fortuitous, events. We therefore welcome 
the amount of attention devoted by Mr. Belloc to the 
preliminary events, both political and military, which 
brought it about that the Battle of Waterloo was fought 
just when and how it was. Another feature which we 
most heartily commend is the use of the explanatory 
sketches interspersed through the text. There are very 
many accounts of the battle, but we have not yet come 
across a more lucid or concise one than that of Mr. 
Belloc. 





A Community in Difficulties 


Our Reproach in India. By H. P. K. Skipton. (A. R. 
Mowbray and Co. ts. net.) 
THE object of this little work is to draw attention to 
the circumstances of the domiciled community in India, 
who used to be generally called Eurasians, have some- 
times been termed Indo-Europeans, and have lately made 
a curious claim to be described as Anglo-Indians, though 
that particular designation has long since been adopted, 
by persons who are not and never have been domiciled 
in India. As there is no disparagement involved or 
intended in the word Eurasian, Mr. Skipton is right in 
adhering to it throughout, and in combating the too- 
prevalent idea that the Eurasian has the vices of both 
races and the virtues of neither. The domiciled com- 
munity now numbers, according to the best recent esti- 
mates, apparently supported by the authority of the 
Bishop of Bombay, so many as 250,000 to 300,000 souls, 
who must form a large proportion of the non-native 
population of India. In advocating their cause it has 





been asserted that their economic position has reached 
a pitch so perilous as to be a menace to the safety of 
the Empire. This warning is unnecessarily strong. 
Nor can the travelling American Bishop’s remark that 
if we ever lost the country it would be due to our neglect 
of the domiciled community be accepted as sound. 
But the question is undoubtedly a serious one. 
Bishop Heber, Lord Canning, Archdeacon Baly, 
and many others have drawn attention to it. The 
Government of India thirty years ago recognised the 
state of things to be lamentable from every point of 
view, and acknowledged the necessity for Government 
to come to the assistance of the education of the “ unin- 
structed European population.” Twenty years ago the 
Bengal Government thoroughly investigated the pro- 
blem in Calcutta. The Pauperism Committee’s report, 
which Mr. Skipton quotes, showed the prevalence of ex- 
cessive poverty and the dependence of the community 
on charitable relief. Things have gone from bad to 
worse. 


The Eurasians have fallen between two lines of 
action. Missionary effort is devoted to the reclamation 
of the heathen, the Government education system is 
mainly for the natives of India. In the struggle for 
Government appointments the educated natives have, 
with their natural ability and various advantages, beaten 
the Eurasians generally. And latterly a special diffi- 
culty has overtaken the portion of the Eurasian com- 
munity which belongs to the Anglican Church. For 
some years past the Roman Catholic Church has de- 
liberately aimed at capturing the Eurasian community 
throughout India. With its superior organisation and 
command of great financial resources, its efforts have 
admittedly been crowned with success. Mr. Skipton re- 
produces a long paper by Archdeacon Hyde showing 
the development of the Roman Church in India. This 
is of historical interest, but the account of their proceed- 
ings at the present time is more to the point. To meet 
this competition the Anglican Church and the Noncon- 
formist bodies are acting jointly in an endeavour to 
raise the large sum of a quarter of a million of money 
for Eurasian education. The idea of the scheme is to 
secure the secular efficiency of the schools by prevent- 
ing overlapping and improving the teaching staff, with- 
out touching the religious status of the schools. The 
Indian Church Aid Association has made this subject 
its special care. It is largely a matter of money. The 
Government of India, pledged to religious neutrality, 
can only afford assistance on certain principles, and to 
a limited extent. 


The future of the Eurasian community depends, 
for education at any rate, on private efforts, 
on their personal conduct and on the funds that can be 
collected. The community has produced individuals 
who have distinguished themselves in many capacities, 
but as a community it has certain disqualifications for 
success which require to be corrected. Among these 
the inability of the Protestant portion to pay for proper 
education is a most serious consideration, and Mr. 
Skipton’s endeavours to present the case in a clear light 
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deserve to meet with cordial response. The political 
importance of the Eurasian question in India cannot be 
ignored. 





Children in the Sun 


On the Backwaters of the Nile. By A. L. Krrcnine, M.A. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


In Luganda, the language spoken by the most advanced 
tribes of which this book treats, the expressions signify- 
ing love as applied to God or any fellow-mortal, and 
preference for meat rather than potatoes, for instance, 
are both rendered by the same word. It may be 
gathered from this that the races so admirably described 
by Mr. Kitching are composed of children grown up, 
but not less children in intellect. “Sanctified common- 
sense” is recommended as a means of elevating and 
enlarging these infant minds, with whose every twist and 
turn the author is thoroughly familiar, and which—in 
spite of some little dealing in split infinitives—he pic- 
tures interestingly and well. 

It is of more than passing interest to learn that the 
introduction of clothes, among tribes previously guilt- 
less of all but paint and a few armlets, is a deterrent 
rather than a help to morality, as well as a reason for 
the sudden springing up of pulmonary ailments. The 
girl of the tribe, in putting on clothing, adds self- 
consciousness and prudery to her other vices. Again, 
the coming of civilisation has caused a_ tendency, 
especially among the Baganda, to avoid marriage, for 
the native who can obtain fixed work at regular wages 
needs no fields to support him, and consequently no 
wives to till the fields. Hence the proverbial immorality 
of these particular Bantu tribes is on the increase, and 
it is a rather startling reflection that civilisation and 
clothing are two of the chief causes for this state of 
affairs. 

But, then, they are children all, these tribes of 
Uganda, and governed by the view-point of those who 
live lazily in the sun. The development of intellect in 
temperate zones has been due, mainly, to larger needs 
than (from a strictly utilitarian standpoint): are experi- 
enced in the tropics, and at the same time freedom from 
the deadening effect of arctic desolation. Here among 
first necessities are clothes, the means of transporting 
foodstuffs to unfertile districts, and here, too, is the 
stimulating effect of a temperate climate. There, in 
the sun, nature gives food freely in return for little effort 
on man’s part; clothing is not a necessity, and man 
remains primitive and simple, having known no complex 
needs to waken complex ideas, and lulled to drowse 
by the warmth in which his life is spent, instead of 
being wakened to fhe restlessness which cultivates 
beyond present need and colonises for the sake of 
generations unborn. 

So they are children all, animal in their lusts and 
desires, almost devoid of finer feelings, and unchildlike 
only in the existence among them of deep-rooted 
Suspicion of all things new. The witch-doctor is to be 











preferred to the missionary in case of illness, for the 
missionary declines to believe in the charm that caused 
the illness. “ Did you ever meet Jesus in England?” 
was the question evoked by a magic-lantern picture of 
Christ stilling the storm. Here are two out of the many 
instances of the native point of view as given by the 
author. 

As a missionary, Mr. Kitching has spent many years 
among these children in the sun; he has mastered not 
only their language, but their mode of thought, and 
so well does he render it here that after a careful 
perusal of his book we find ourselves able to sympathise 
with the savage in his real, though sometimes ludicrous, 
difficulties—we can appreciate his way of looking at 
things. The book is valuable as an anthropological 
record ; it is packed with matters of strong human in- 
terest, and stands also as a contribution to the history 
of that great work in which the author and men like 
him are engaged—a work whose value we of to-day 
cannot judge fully, since its fruits await ripening and 
reaping in years as yet far off. 





A French Sensation 


A Night in the Luxembourg. By Remy DE GouURMONT. 
With Preface and Appendix by ARTHUR RANSOME. 
(Stephen Swift and Co. 5s. net.) 

IN order to be in a position to appreciate critically a 

work which, though it will probably meet with con- 

demnation, most certainly merits unbiased criticism, 
the reader would be well-advised to begin by reading 

Mr. Ransome’s appendix, reprinted from the Fortnightly 

Review, in which he gives us some notion of M. de 

Gourmont as a man and an author. He will then be 

able the better to understand the translator’s preface 

and the text itself. 

For our own part, our judgment is adverse. Mr. 
Ransome talks of the “nobility of the book’s philo- 
sophy””: we have failed to perceive it. “It may shock 
some people to find that the principal speaker in the 
book is a god who claims to have inspired, not Christ 
alone, but Pythagoras, Epicurus, Lucretius, St. Paul, 
and Spinoza with the most valuable of their doctrines. 
It will not, I think, shock any student of comparative 
religion.” Mr. Ransome thinks wrongly. The person 
of all others most likely to be shocked by the profanity 
of the book is the student of comparative religion. In 
nearly every religion that ever flourished under the face 
of the sun are to be found elements of truth and 
elements of beauty. M. de Gourmont does not attempt 
to teach that fact. The general impression which he 
leaves upon the mind of the reader is one of absolute 
negation of all religious idealism; all he leaves us 
beside that is the doctrine, bare and unabashed, that 
the only real thing in life is love—not love in its grand, 
high sense, but love in the sense of animal passion. 
“When one is happy, one no longer loves anything 
but one’s own happiness.” 


Such is the author’s hedonistic view of human bliss. 
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As for the ideal moral system, this is it: “I bring you 
no commandment. I submit a system to you: the 
living of one’s life. What do those movements of the 
world matter to you that do not touch your sensibility? 
Keep your tears for your own pains, and for those that 
scratch you like brambles as you pass. There is no 
other ethic than this: the conquest of pain.” 

Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas. “ The idea of 
God is only the shadow of man projected in the infinite. 
Make use of this sentence as supreme refutation, and 
you will find few minds capable of disentangling its 
meaning, or even of relishing its irony.” The redeem- 
ing feature of the dupe of this intellectual mockery is 
that in the end he, too, is seized with doubt of the 
mocker. “My master, still seated there, was looking 
at me, but with eyes in which I thought I saw I know 
not what cruel mockery, I know not what mournful 
reproaches.” 

The book is said to have created a “sensation” in 
France. If the same result follows its publication in 
England, we shall be grievously disappointed, for 
therein we cannot fail to see a breaking down of that 
firm moral calibre which we proudly regard as 
essentially English. 





Cornwall—Half Seen 


The Cornish Coast and Moors. By A. G. Fo.utott- 
Stokes. Illustrated. (Greening and Co. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

IF only enthusiasm went hand in hand with literary 

accomplishment, what a superb volume this would have 

been! The author, of course, knows his Cornwall 
thoroughly, and we share his delight in the fair West 

Country; but his knowledge has not given him that 

command of language which might have enabled him to 

describe that lovely coast-line to the best effect. There 
is far too much guide-book diction. For example, on 
page 155 a paragraph begins: “We will now follow 

a moorland path to the southward . . .”; on page 161, 

“We will now retrace our steps . . .”; page 163, “We 

will now go out on to the Gurnard’s Head .. .”; page 

165, “We will now make another detour .. .”; page 

165 again, “We will now climb Little Galva in a 


diagonal direction .. .”; page 168, “We will now re- 
trace our steps .. .”; page 173, “We will now make 
our last excursion into the moor...”; and so on. 


We are irresistibly reminded of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way’s “Country Walks” booklets: “ Leaving a stile on 
our left, we soon reach ...”; and we are inevitably 
disappointed that with so exquisite a theme the author 
has done so little. 

Nor can we always agree with him. On the south 
coast he has completely overlooked Trenarren, one of 
the loveliest and sléepiest villages in the Duchy; he 
misses the beauty of Porthpean and its tiny bay, with 
its beaches accessible only by boat, its cool caves and 
rock archways, noticing merely the “horrible smell” of 
the seaweed and the water “ stained with clay ”—neither 
of which drawbacks have we encountered on any of 
our several visits at various seasons of the year. On 








the other hand, little Polkerris, hidden in a cleft behind 
Fowey, receives fully its deserved praise, and pic- 
turesque “ Troy Town” itself, with its curiously amphi- 
bian aspect (almost every house on the river-front has 
its flight of steps leading down to the water), has pages 
of adequate appreciation ; though the “large house” by 
Ready Money Cove is called “Point Neptune,” not 
“Neptune's Point.” 

There are excellent passages in the book, and they 
come when the author relieves himself of the task of 
directing the stranger on his way. Some capital stories, 
too, are included, as might be expected in a county 
where smuggling was rife until comparatively recent 
years. The wonderful bird and animal life of Cornwall 
also receive attention, and there are pages which prove 
that Mr. Folliott-Stokes has occasionally the touch of the 
true artist. If he had fine weather all the way round 
the coast, he is to be envied, for Cornwall can be very 
unkind in the matter of rain; it is hardly correct, how- 
ever, to say that “there is no heat in summer, no cold 
in winter.” One need only live there for a few 
weeks at either season to disprove that. With the 
reservations we have mentioned, this book—which is 
plentifully and beautifully illustrated by photographs— 
is well worth the close attention of anyone who con- 
templates a stay in the Duchy. 





Bombastes Futuristo as War-Corre- 


spondent 

La Bataille de Tripoli (26 Octobre, 1911). 
Marinetti. (‘‘ Poesia,’ Milan.) 
THE best commentary, and we are sorry we have not got 
it by our elbow at this moment to quote textually, on 
Signor Marinetti’s extraordinary piece of war-correspon- 
dence, is Stevenson’s “ Suicide Club.” The philosophy 
of the remarkable institution described in this haunting 
narrative is summarised in the confidences of the 
“honorary member,” Mr. Malthus; he has tried all the 
sensations and all the emotions, and he has found only 
one that never loses its freshness: it is Fear. “Envy 
me,” says the paralytic man. “I am a coward.” Nor is 
Prince Florizel’s criticism of the Club without its appli- 
cation: he says, in substance, “If 4 man wishes to kill 
himself, then in God’s name let him do so like a gentle- 
man, without unnecessary fuss.” 

We do not suppose that Signor Marinetti meant to 
kill himself at Tripoli, nor do we accuse him of being 
more of a coward than most of us, but the tale of his 
emotions during the various stages of the battle is, to 
say the least of it, cloying, and, in view of the position 
of a war-correspondent on the side of the big battalions, 
ridiculous. War is an “infernally dirty business,” and 
the present campaign is one of the least epic of all that 
have darkened the pages of history. Nearly all the 
great warriors have known how to comment their cam- 
paigns—when comment was necessary—“like gentle- 
men” ; they have recognised that they were in the hands 
of mysterious and immeasurable forces, and that idle 
words must not be spoken, for thin partitions divide 


By F. T. 
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courage from pusillanimity even in the bravest soul. 
Least of all have they exulted over the destruction of 
brave but ill-equipped enemies; it is this last trait that 


completes the ugliness of Signor Marinetti’s effusion. 


We could quote a dozen frenzied lyrical passages expres- 
sive of his delight at the ravages of the shells. We will 
content ourselves, however, with one from the chapter 
entitled “La Grande Symphonie des Obus,” in which 
the intrepid journalist apostrophises the missiles :— 


Je vous envie, je vous envie, obus dansants et fous ! 
. . « Que ne suis-je avec vous ... l’un de vous? Oh! 
qu’il doit étre bon de faire sauter ainsi les innom- 
brables éclats de son corps métallique dans les yeux, 
dans le nez, dans le ventre épouvantablement ouvert 
de ses ennemis. 

Car je suis furieusement jeune comme vous, et 
plein de violence réprimée. II faut que je dilate 
brusquement les parois de mon corps! ... Non! 
Non! bien plus. . . . Oh! que ma téte saute ainsi 
qu’une fusée 4 percussion sur I’infini! 

We will pause at this amazing and apparently ful- 
filled aspiration to take breath, skip a paragraph, and 
continue : — 

O mon pére, toi qui m’as si bien chargé d’héroisme 
cruel et de courage téméraire, dis-moi pour qui veux- 
tu me réserver? .... Quelle est donc la rangée 
de visages que j’écrabouillerai avec mes os sautés 
tels des éclats d’obus, les laniéres cinglantes de ma 
chair incendiaire et le fulmi-coton de mon _ cceur 
ubiquiste ? 

We commend this specimen of Futurist poetry to visi- 
tors to the recent London Exhibition of Futurist paint- 
ing; it may help them to judge the pictures. We were 
tempted for a moment to make a literal translation, but 
we finally preferred to give the passage in its naked sim- 
plicity. There is force and vigour, no doubt, but so 
there is in a mad dog. Elsewhere there are charming 
images, sexual or culled from the dust-heap. The bro- 
chure has reached its sixteenth thousand; we suppose 
that a majority of its readers have read it only to laugh, 
but there must be a residue to whom it means some- 
thing. Properly used, it should be a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of the “Podagres,” the “ Paraly- 
tiques” (not Mr. Malthus this time), and the “immonde 
race des pacifistes, désormais terrés dans les caves pro- 
fondes de leur ridicule Palais de la Haye”; and to any 
officer and gentleman of any army we know of who 
should happen to stumble across it, it should bring a 
feeling of “utter lamentation and woe.” 





Shorter Reviews 


Beauty and Ugliness and other Studies in Psychological 
4ésthetics. By Vernon Lee and C. ANSTRUTHER- 
TuHomson. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


HE title of this volume is a little misleading, 
for the book is less concerned with the 
actual content of beauty and ugliness than with 
a consideration of the mental processes whereby 
they are apprehended. Some years ago Vernon 








Lee, with her collaborator, contributed an article 
to the Contemporary Review, which became, as it 
were, the germ of this work. In that article the writers. 
sought to prove that the appreciation of form in art 
“implies an active participation of the most important 
organs of animal life, a constant alteration in vital 
processes requiring stringent regulations for the benefit 
of the total organism.” Both Vernon Lee and Miss 
Anstruther-Thomson were at the time unacquainted 
with the work of Professor Lipps, the celebrated Ger- 
man zsthetician, who, they subsequently discovered, 
had anticipated them in certain of their conclusions. 

Now, the contribution of Lipps to the science of 
psychological zsthetics may be briefly stated. Develop- 
ing a suggestion of Lotze, he propounded the theory 
that the appreciation of a work of art depended upon 
the capacity of the spectator to project his personality 
into the object of contemplation. One had to “feel 
oneself into it.” Thus we talk of a river flowing or a 
column rising—teffns borrowed from our own experi- 
ence, and, as applied to the river or the column, only 
intelligible in the light of that experience. This mental 
process he called by the name of Einfuhlung, or, as 
it has been translated, Empathy. 

So far, Professor Lipps and our authors are at one. 
But Lipps parts company with the writers of this 
volume in precluding the possibility of physiological 
accompaniments of zsthetic contemplation, and it is 
upon these that Vernon Lee and her gifted collaborator 
take their stand. From a series of experiments, ex- 
tending over many years, the authors have arrived at 
the conclusion that the appreciative study of any work 
of art is necessarily accompanied by certain physio- 
logical changes or disturbances, and a large portion of 
this book is devoted to a minute and detailed classifica- 
tion of these. 

The problem to students of zxsthetics is one of no 
small importance, and these will be grateful to the 
authors for the industry and acumen with which they 
have approached a subject abstruse in itself and brist- 
ling with difficulties. It is not, perhaps, easy to express 
oneself in simple phraseology when dealing with such 
a subject, but Vernon Lee appears to us to court at 
times a quite unnecessary obscurity. The book, how- 
ever, is one that cannot be neglected. 





Strother’s Journal. Edited by Casar Caine, Vicar of 
Cleator. (A. Brown and Sons. 3s. net.) 

Do you ask, who was Strother? For that matter, he 
was a tradesman of York and Hull in the mid- 
eighteenth century. Who was Pepys, pray, but the son 
of a tailor and a sort of glorified Civil Service clerk ? 
He kept a very entertaining and ingenuous diary— 
that’s the thing; and even so did Strother. True, the 
immortal Samuel kept it going for the delectation of 
posterity some eight and a half years, while Strother 
became persuaded of the vanity of such pursuits within 
about a ninth of that time. Let this later diarist, then, 
stand designated as Pepys Minimus, if you will; it 
shall suffice for us that he is of the same kindred. 
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But who was Strother? A haberdasher with aspira- 
tions and a pedigree. Room enough there for romance 
—the tragi-comic romance of common humanity. ’Tis 
a cramped world poor Strother inhabits, and he must 
have this satellite-retreat of a journal wherein to discuss 
unconstrained his “thoughts and proceedings ”—the 
temerarious “thoughts” that so outrun the poor “ pro- 
ceedings”! For, truth to tell, haberdashery commands 
not his heart; it hath no promise of a future. So we 
find Master Strother making careful note of the sleek, 
pursy burgesses of his acquaintance, marking the 
success of their respective businesses, and how from 
obscure beginnings they rose to the city council- 
chambers ; nor are we surprised presently to come upon 
the memorandum of a precise and, we doubt not, much 
polished letter from “with respect, your most humble 
servant,” aspiring to the position of “clerk in your 
accompting house.” We even discover him having the 
Strother Arms engraved, “ Gudes, Bend Argent, three 
Eagles displayed Azure.” (Alas! there should have 
been a Cage Or for those eagles.) But what would you 
in a haberdasher with a pedigree? 

So much for the real human interest of this document. 
As for the antiquarian, which Mr. Caine probably has 
had most in mind, there are careful notes of the prices 
of brass and treacle in 1785, a lively topography of the 
countryside as Strother rides in the diligence from Hull 
to York (a stirring and adventurous time!), and many 
references to vanished landmarks in the two Yorkshire 
cities for those who have an interest therein. 





Reminiscences of a Blackwall Midshipman. By W. I. 
Downie. With Frontispiece. (W. J. Ham-Smith. 
3S. 6d. net.) 

OF the three reasons given by the author in the intro- 
duction for the publication of this small volume the 
second alone should suffice to render it welcome to many 
readers: “I thought such an account might interest 
people who, though well acquainted with the luxurious 
travel of the twentieth century, know little or nothing 
of the circumstances under which their fathers used to 
get about the world.” And, indeed, in these times of 
speedy ocean voyages it is of considerable interest to 
read of the more leisurely travel of the past. Leisurely, 
after all, is but a comparative term, for those were the 
days which the author describes as the “zenith of the 
sailing-ship era, which afterwards collapsed with such 
startling rapidity. The finest sailing vessels the world 
had ever seen were to be found breaking record after 
record in all the waters of the globe.” 

Yet, as Mr. Downie points out, the encomiums be- 
stowed so lavishly by admirers upon these speedy 
clippers were but their “swan song,” foretelling the 
rapidly-approaching time when they would be nothing 
but cherished memories, and the trade of the Empire 
would be carried on in possibly more efficient, but cer- 
tainly much less beautiful craft. Whoever desires in- 
formation upon the subject of life on board of these 
splendid frigate-built ships, life seen from the point of 
view of a “mid,” and consequently full of incidents, is 





certain of spending pleasant hours in reading these 
reminiscences. 





La Vie Politique dans les Deux Mondes (October, 1910— 
September, 1911). Edited by A. VIALLaTE and M. 
CaupeL. (Félix Alcan, Paris. 10 frs.) 

THIS annual compilation, made by Professors and 

former pupils of the “Ecole des ScienceS Politiques,” 

is a valuable book for reference. The matter is much 
the same as that of the annual summaries in Whitaker, 

though expanded to form a “fort volume in 80 de 600 

pages” odd. The synopsis is admirably lucid, and, being 

compiled by experts in what we will concede to be the 

“science” of politics, and with the most impartial aims, 

should have permanent value. The gist of every inatter 

is generally to be found under an appropriate heading. 

Nine-tenths of the volume are allotted to the various 

countries, with suitable sub-divisions for each. Thus 

under the British Empire, which claims about fifty pages, 
we have six main headings: The Constitutional Crisis— 

The General Election—The Parliament BilJ)—Other 

Affairs—The Empire (general}—-The Empire (the 

Colonies in detail). International questions are dealt 

with more than once, in relation to the various countries 

concerned. The last fifty pages are devoted to three 
special chapters on International Acts, Economics, and 

Socialism. 





The Journal of a Sporting Nomad. By J. T. Stuptey. 
Illustrated. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


The Strong life that never knows harness, 
The wilds where the Caribou call, 

The freshness, the freedom, the farness, 
O God, how I’m stuck on it all. 


THIs is the author’s head-note to the first chapter of a 
book dealing with sport in countries as far apart as 
Spitzbergen and Cape Town, Alaska and the West 
Coast of Africa. The spot itself varies from caribou 
and mountain sheep to tarpon fishing and lions, and 
is described in quite an informal and unpretentious 
style. The subjects are so varied that there is no 
necessity for haste in reading, and a pipe and a chapter 
go very well together. The author ends his narrative 
by saying that the days and nights spent “far from the 
madding crowd” were the happiest of his life, and we 
can well believe it. The illustrations are quite good 
and appropriate. 


Fiction 


A Latter-Day Saint 


The Lions of the Lord. By Harry Leon Witson. Illus- 
trated. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


MONG the ethical developments of the nine- 
teenth century the rise and continued exist- 

ence of Mormonism is surely the most singular. 
The religions of the world and their subdivisions 
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are innumerable, but the founders of new religions 
and sects and the preachers of new doctrines 
have, in every case, from Moses to Guru Nanak, 
played the part of reformers and teachers of a 
higher morality than that they found already existing. 
It was reserved for the nineteenth century to produce, 
in the heart of a Christian community, a new religion 
that was a long step down in the scale of ethics, 
preached by the vulgarest impostor that ever gathered 
round him a devoted band of followers. Even the 
Arabian prophet, when he sanctioned polygamy to the 
extent of four wives, intended it as a restriction on the 
unbridled profligacy he found existing among the 
Arabs; but Joseph Smith inculcated on his disciples 
the necessity of unlimited polygamy, justifying it on 
the grounds that, after death, the glory of the departed 
saints is in direct proportion to the number of their 
wives and children. 


This doctrine of compulsory polygamy, together with 
the doctrine of blood-atonement—in other words, the 
cold-blooded murder of apostates, dissenters, and all 
who questioned the divine authority of Joseph Smith 
and his successor, Brigham Young—have always 
appeared to the outer world as the most prominent 
features of Mormonism. The worst horrors have always 
been perpetrated in the name of religion. Mr. Wilson 
has with much skill shown that there is also a side 
of Mormonism deserving more attention and sympathy 
than are generally bestowed upon it. Though Joseph 
Smith was a profligate scoundrel, Brigham Young a 
rank impostor, and the “Book of Mormon” a farrago 
of nonsense, they managed to evoke among their 
followers an unquestioning belief in their divine pre- 
tensions, and a spirit of self-sacrifice that would have 
dignified a higher cause. 


The story has to do with Mormonism during the 
most eventful years in the history of the sect, beginning 
with the Illinois persecution in 1846, and ending with 
the vindication of United States authority in Salt Lake 
City some twenty years later. As the author rightly 
says in the preface, the actual facts are so remarkable 
that invention was unnecessary. The flight from 
{llinois, the thousand miles’ trek of men, women, and 
children in search of the Promised Land, the establish- 
ment of the State of Deseret, and the building up of 
a flourishing community in almost slavish subjection to 
Brigham Young, who directed and controlled all public 
and private affairs, from the building of the temple 
“down to the ribbons a woman should wear, or the 
setting up of a stocking,” testify alike to the grit and 
the credulity of his disciples. 


In Joel Rae, the “ Lute of the Holy Ghost,” we are 
shown the embodiment of this consuming zeal, coupled 
with unquestioning, childlike credulity. His fervent 
belief, that they are the special objects of divine care, 
helps the emigrants in their perilous journey to the Salt 
Lake, while his belief in the Prophet’s miraculous 
powers causes embarrassment to Brigham Young him- 
self. Filled with hatred against the Gentiles for the 
injuries suffered by his family, he cannot cast out from 











his mind the memory of the Gentile maiden he had once 
hoped to marry. Naturally an upright and kind-hearted 
man, he feels there is something wrong when the 
doctrine of blood-atonement is set to work.. For years 
he had preached that all Gentiles were to be cut off, 
without exception and without mercy; but, when en- 
gaged for the first time in giving practical effect to his 
own teaching, his mind revolts at the idea of killing 
defenceless women and children in the notorious Moun- 
tain Meadows massacre, and the full horror of the whole 
circumstances bursts upon him when he becomes aware 
that he has taken part in the murder of the woman to 
whom his heart had remained faithful through all his 
trials. 

Still maintaining his faith in the Prophet, his zeal has 
left him. Others will be saved, but for him there can 
be no forgiveness. He knows that he is condemned to 
all eternity, and he is prepared for the Avenger of 
Blood in whatever shape he may present himself. How 
atonement is made, some fifteen years later, and how 
the “Little Man of Sorrows” finds rest at last, is the 
essence of the tale. Mr. Wilson has broken new ground, 
and written an excellent story; but it is not improved 
by the illustrations, and the unnecessary introduction 
of the British tourist in the last pages strikes a dis- 
cordant note. 





La Troisiéme Puissance. Roman traduit du Hongrois de 
Géza Gardonyi. 
Byzance. Piéce en trois Actes traduit du Hongrois de 
Francois Herczeg. (Honoré Champion, Paris.) 
IT would be rash to generalise about modern Hungarian 
literature on the strength of these two little books. It 
would seem, however, that no Hungarian writer of 
merit can escape being compared with his famous com- 
patriot, Maurice Jokai. This comparison is to be found 
in the short introductions to both these works. The 
novel and the play are so very different in their sub- 
jects, conception, and treatment that it is hard to 
believe that they are representative of one national 
literature. 

“La Troisitme Puissance” suggests a curious blend 
of the ideas of Mr. Bernard Shaw, as contained, for 
example, in “Man and Superman,” and the manner of 
Tolstoi. We attribute the ideas, for the sake of brevity, 
to Mr. Shaw, but we suspect that they are really a 
great deal older than that brilliant writer. At any rate, 
the development given to them by M. Gardonyi is un- 
expected and entertaining. We will just quote one 
phrase, which practically contains the definition of his 
title: “ Tu obéis comme un beeuf stupide a cet anonyme 
mystérieux qui n’existe pas, mais qui veut étre.” 

“ Byzance” has the most markedly exotic flavour. 
This play deals with the last days of Con- 
stantinople before its capture by the Turks, and its 
chief motive is the contrast between the heroically- 
minded Emperor Constantine, the last sovereign of an 
effete dynasty, and his ignoble courtiers. A good speci- 
men of a rather crude irony is to be found in the words 
of the Patriarch during the final scene of the tragedy : 
Prince Dimitri has exclaimed, “ Chrétiens, prions!” The 
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Churchman’s answer is, “ Non, n’excitons pas la colére 
des paiens.” 








Into Thy Hands. 
Co. 6s.) 
Mr. APPLIN does not overcrowd his pages with 
numerous characters ; so that it is not necessary to wait 
until two or three chapters are read before the different 
persons can be nicely sorted out. “ Into Thy Hands” 
contains only four, or at the most five, people who have 
any real bearing on the story. When we come to the 
plot, however, matters do not appear to be quite so 
clear. A certain amount of sensation is aimed at, and 
in seeking after this effect, the reader’s credulity is 
strained too far. For instance, at the beginning of the 
story there is a hint of one man preventing another 
from making a wreck of his life, and a suggestion of a 
woman’s soul being played with. This ushers in a 
mystery; but it is only a bait to catch the reader’s 
interest, for the next thing we hear is that Dr. Desmond, 
the same man who previously talked about saving his 
friend, Sir Paul Lust, is now spoken of as being the 
protector of the woman, for whom he neither then nor 
afterwards cared, except as a frichd. There is a good 
deal of talk about a packet of incriminating letters that 
had passed between Dr. Desmond and the women, 
although why letters between a man and woman who 
are mere acquaintances should be incriminating is not 
stated. Rose Farley, the doctor’s sweetheart, is con- 
vincing while she stays in the country, but her journey 
to town and her engagement at the theatre help only to 
add one more stone to the pillar of unreality, whose 
shadow falls so darkly across the pages of the book. 





By Artuur Appuin. (F. V. White and 





Stories Old and New :—Granny’s Wonderful Chair. From 
the Story by Francis Browne. Illustrated. Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis CARROLL. 
Illustrated. (Blackie and Son. gd. each.) 

Le Savetier des Fées. Adapted by E. Macee. _Iilus- 
trated. (Blackie ang Son. 4d.) 


MEssRS. BLACKIE AND SON are deservedly popular as 
purveyors of books for children, and, in addition to 
the young folk who are most directly concerned, parents 
will not fail to appreciate their efforts in this direction. 
The juvenile works issued by this firm are always 
attractively produced, and some of the smaller volumes 
are so daintily got up that any child will be sure to 
prize them. These two English stories have long been 
established favourites, they have been issued in various 
forms, and at prices to suit every purse, and new 
editions are constantly in request. The present 
volumes leave nothing to be desired, and their hand- 
some binding, clear print, and coloured plates will win 


them many admirers. The Frerich fairy tale belongs . 


to the “ Petits Contes pour les Enfants” series. It is 
in a less ambitious form than the others, and it is 
intended for very young children learning French. The 
booklet contains two short illustrated stories, with a set 
of questions and a complete vocabulary at the end. In 
the hands of a French nursery governess, or one con- 
versant with that language, it will help the little ones to 





spend many a happy hour, besides preparing them for 
the further study of the speech of “la belle France.” 





Knickerbocker Days. By Harris Tweep. (John Ouseley. 
Is. net.) 


THE boy in literature is usually a portentous prig, a 
polymorphous presentment ranging from Kim to Eric, 
yet with the same basic unnaturalness. The failure of 
the printed boy as a type arises from the fact that his. 
biographer has been educated .out of such sense of 
humour as may have been his birthright. The boy 
can, in a sense, be father to the man, but it is a wise 
child that knows its own parent, and the wisdom does 
not apparently survive the years between. In some 
respects, this little record of boyhood memories in the 
matter of pets, parties, peccadilloes, and such-like retro- 
spect of what is, rightly yet not without a sense of 
paradox, called the happiest time of life offends some- 
what less against the realities than many more pre- 
tentious chronicles of immaturity. Nevertheless, there 
remains a hint of the stiffness seemingly inseparable 
from such efforts, and we cannot wholly lack sympathy 
with the candid critic invoked in the last chapter. The 
most that can perhaps be said is that Mr. Harris Tweed 
has undertaken a difficult task with less than the 
average measure of failure. 





The Things That Women Do. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
(F. V. White and Co.) 

SEBASTIAN RIVERS is the person principally concerned 
in this story. He bravely saves a young woman who is 
being brutally attacked by ruffans in a_ wood, 
and, contrary to expectation, does not marry 
her in the last chapter. He is accused of murder- 
ing one of the ruffans, and in order to gain 
time before the trial he imagines he will have to 
face, with his sister’s aid escapes to London. Here 
he has an enemy and rival in one, Jerrard, and 
a lively combat ensues until Sebastian is accused of 
attempting to kill his father’s old enemy, who 
threatened to visit his hatred on the son. Sebastian 
is fortunate enough to possess the friendship of a brave 
and fearless damsel, and in the end all is well. Jealousy 
is the force on which the story is sustained, and, for the 
type of novel usually associated with the author's 
name, it is not badly worked out, although the man 
Jerrard allows his hatred and animosity such a wide 
range that in real life it would not be possible to 
imagine him escaping his deserts for such a protracted 
period ; but we are reading fiction, and as it was neces- 
sary to fill a certain number of pages, we must make 
no further complaint. 





A Member of Tatt’s. By Nat Goutp. (John Long. 1s. 
net.) 


In “ A Member of Tatt’s” we are once more face to 
face with all the old favourites who have helped to give 
Mr. Nat Gould the grip he has upon that section of 





readers to whom sport—and especially horse-racing— 
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always appeals. The accounts of the races are set 
forth with all the zeal and relish that we have always 
looked for, and never failed to find, in this popular 
writer's romances. The love interest generally occu- 
pies a secondary place to that of the great races, but it 
creeps in quite naturally, and, owing to success which 
always attends these sporting heroes, there is 
seldom or ever any lack of the necessary capital 
on which to start housekeeping. George Dhering, 
the member of Tatt’s, is a shrewd man of business and 
carries all before him so far as ensuring his position in 
the racing world is concerned. Leslie Hillyar runs 
George very close for an important place in the story, 
as it 1s against him and his supposed lawlessness that 
the attacks of two fanatics are directed, Leslie wishing 
to marry the daughter of one of them. All is well in 
the end; the fanatics realise that a racing man is not 
necessarily a scamp, while Leslie’s love for his sweet- 
heart proves itself to be greater than his reckless liking 
for questionable companions. As long as Mr. Gould 
continues to write in the strain of this, his last venture, 
he will be sure to retain his hold on his appreciative 
public. 





Ush.: The Revelation of Bandobast Wilderness. By 
“ADELPHOS.’’ (John Ouseley. 2s. net.) 


THE “revelation” referred to consists of a series of most 
weird wanderings of a young English officer in India, 
guided by an old fakir. This peculiar person pros- 
trates himself before the young officer and tells him that 
he has been waiting for him “twelve long years,” and 
soon after away they go on their extraordinary journey. 
What they see and do forms the whole of the book. Why 
they go and the object of it all is not clear. Those 
who like to read about weird incantations may find the 
story interesting. There are.many dangers, and a 
lovely Princess; the latter, however, dies in order that 
her soul may be nearer to the one for whom all the 
trouble is taken, and the old fakir disappears somewhere 
in the clouds or in a cleft of a rock, and the mighty 
Bandobast is left alone. Half a page at the beginning 
of each chapter is taken up with quotations, and there 
is a photo of the Princess. 


The Theatre 


“Ready Money” at the New Theatre 


R. ALLAN AYNESWORTH has so long 

delighted us as an actor that he was sure of a 
warm welcome as manager, even on a wintry August 
night. On Monday evening last he produced a capital 
play—for the provinces. It contains a kind of 
“Brewster’s Millions,” a suggestion of “Find the 
Woman ” and a reminiscence or two of other American 
plays with which we have been lately familiar—with 
the trite, proverbial result. However, “ Ready Money” 
is called, quaintly perhaps, an original comedy, and 
therefore the dialogue is of the character known to the 
more commonplace American as bright, and to us as 











forced, would-be swank, and, unfortunately, frequently 
ineffective. Take some seventeen loosely drawn and 
rather uninteresting characters, superimpose generous 
handfuls of American police melodrama, and _ highly 
flavour with dollars and mines, forgery and that sort of 
thing, add a feeble touch of love motive, boil for 
three brisk acts—and there you are. “ Ready Money,” 
an excellent title, will give pleasure to those who do not 
take their drama very critically and perhaps delight 
those of simple faith in things theatrical. Although it 
is easy to recall the plot perfectly—for every point of it 
is underlined as who should say there be fools in the 
house and we will make ’em understand—it would be 
dull reading. 

Mr. Aynesworth—with a clever make-up—was 
not overtaxed by his part. He appeared as a 
physically solid but psychologically amorphous person- 
age, labelled—after a style long disused in Europe, but 
popular with American authors—as “an international 
character.” I know one or two such people, but they 
do not happen to be very clever in the reproduction 
of 1,000-dollar bills, nor very familiar and billing with 
the police, nor much inclined to act the god in the 
machinery to young gentlemen who have muddled min- 
ing affairs. But Mr. Jackson Ives or Walker and, I fancy, 
Potter also, is an international character of that kind, 
and his interference in the affairs of Stephen Baird— 
owner of the “ Sky Rocket” Mine, as the programme 
kindly tells us—leads to a lot of trouble about forged 
bills, ultimately to a great deal of victory for young 
Mr. Baird, and, incidentally, to the production of the 
play. There is one very nice thing about all this. It 
is that Mr. Kenneth Douglas plays Baird and shows 
that art with so little can do so much. Since “ Rose- 
mary” Mr. Douglas has caused us to enjoy many parts, 
but it is doubtful if he has ever before been able to 
give substantial form to so slight a creation of the 
author. It will not make history, of course, yet it is an 
extraordinary achievement. His art thwarts the 
author’s artifice; he makes the unreal tangible, the 
feeble and elusive distinctive and distinguished. But 
this sincerity and simplicity undoes the conventions of 
the play to some extent and makes the other characters, 
even that of Mr. Allan Aynesworth, more meretricious 
than they would otherwise seem. Miss Hilda Antony 
has nothing much more to do than look beautiful in 
some becoming and some rather unbecoming gowns. 
This she does to perfection, and she uses her fine eyes 
after a manner nicely adjusted to the older conventions 
of the stage. 


Seriously, it is rather curious to think that probably 
“ Ready Money” will be quite a successful play, and 
that the sort of thing that would have entertained the 
last generation is equally welcome to our day. This 
sort of play is nothing but a vague pretence, a shallow 
misleading mélange of old tricks and new turns—the 
shadow of the shade of the sort of stuff of which drama 
is justly made. Had Sardou been a modern American 
who was quite interested in the eternal niceties, 
he might have constructed something like Mr. James 
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Montgomery’s “ Ready Money.” For there is neatness 
and directness and resource in the plot, sharpness in 
the dialogue, and a good deal of obvious satire on the 
“ get on or get out” system of life. 

Two pleasant points shine out in the original comedy. 
The impersonation of Baird by Mr. Douglas and the 
skilful production of the piece by Mr. Aynesworth. 
“An Object Lesson,” by Mr. Frederic Sargent, pre- 
ceded the longer play. It is the story of a quite 
natural woman who loves her husband and is strongly 
inclined to fall in love with her lover. This not 
unknown complication is neatly straightened out. The 
husband and wife are made happy, the would-be lover 
is made good, and Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw, Miss Lille- 
more Halvarsen, and Mr. Frank Tennant show some 
sincerity and a strong sense of the conventions of the 
stage. EGAN MEw. 








On the River 


By PUNTER. 


1 ee is no other river in the wide world quite 

like the Thames, and the life on the Thames 
during the summer months is different from life any- 
where else. There are some who revel in it, and some 
who declare, after a very brief experience, that they 
are never coming near the Thames again, because they 
do not like the crowds, the strange people they en- 
counter, and the singers, or the nigger minstrels. There 
is a good deal to be said for both these points of view. 
The life on the Thames is a unique mixture of beauty 
and vulgarity, and the two may be said to balance 
une another pretty evenly. Nature has done her best 
to make the surroundings perfect, and man has done 
his best to vulgarise the work of Nature. The river 
is undoubtedly beautiful. Only the most exigeant will 
deny this, and on week-days, when the great exodus 
from town has not yet begun, it is delightful to spend 
the afternoon in a canoe or in a punt, or cruising 
through the locks in an electric launch. On week-days 
one can see something of the river and admire its 
charm, but on Saturday and Sunday one is far too much 
occupied in avoiding collisions with other canoes, boats, 
punts, steam launches, and huge excursion steamers to 
have any time left to admire the beauties of the scene. 
These remarks are not of course applicable to every 
reach of the upper Thames. 

Truly at the week-ends the Thames as we 
refer to it is an extraordinary spectacle. In 
places the boats are so thick that it would 
be possible to walk across them from one bank 
to another without touching the water. The num- 
ber of boats is only equalled by their variety. There 
are huge excursion steamers bearing trippers up from 
London at two shillings a head, with a lunch thrown 
in for one shilling extra. These people cannot move 
about without music and singing; therefore each 
steamer has an improvised band which plays, hour after 








hour, the latest craze of the music-hall stage. Then 
there are the private steam and electric launches, some 
slow and others of great speed, and of all designs and 
colours. These require careful steering to avoid dash- 
ing into the numerous smaller craft, the great majority 
of which should bear the flag, “ Not under control,” so 
unskilful are the oarsmen and punters. Then there are 
rowing boats—eights, fours, and twos—and queer- 
looking old tubs which resemble ancient British coracles, 
and which seem to be favourites with grey-haired old 
veterans who have spent every summer Sunday on the 
Thames for fifty years past. Mixed up with the boats 
are canoes and a few gondolas, some of which are pro- 
pelled by Italian ice-cream vendors dressed up for the 
occasion as gondoliers. They are ferocious in aspect but 
quite harmless to meet. 

If one wishes to be really chic, the correct thing is 
to move about the river in a punt, and in the punt must 
be a beautiful lady. The punt is the most graceful of 
all the river craft, and it is far and away the most com- 
fortable to sit in, or, rather, in which to recline 
on soft cushions. While the man with the 
pole does all the work you sit from _ necessity 
almost locked in a fond embrace with the fair 
one you have succeeded in enticing on_ board. 
But the punt problem is a serious one, and needs care- 
ful adjustment. It is usually the natural desire of every 
man to be alone with a beautiful lady and not to share 
her with several other companions who may get a larger 
proportion of her attentions than himself, although if 
you take her alone in a punt you are faced with a grave 
dilemma. One of you must punt, in which case she will 
be reclining amongst the cushions all by herself, or, if 
she punts, you find yourself left all alone. Therefore, it 
is wiser to take a friend who delights in violent exer- 
cise, and who can be relied upon not to attempt to 
usurp your seat by the fair one’s side. There is 
another way of propelling a punt which is delightful 
because it obviates the necessity of having a third party 
on board. That is by paddling. Then you and the 
fair one can sit together in the stern and paddle gently 
up and down stream until some attractive backwater is 
reached where you can tie your craft to the shore and 
lie among the cushions, at peace with the world. Do 
not attempt to punt unless you are really skilful at the 
game. It looks easy, but in reality it is most difficult. 
Your punt will go round and round and generally ends 
in drifting down stream sideways, colliding with every 
other boat on the river and producing scenes of con- 
sternation. 

Now if the craft on the Thames vary, the people who 
fill the boats and launches and steamers vary still more. 
They range from the so-called highest respectability 
down through all the varying social grades of the river's 
patrons, plentiful amongst whom are the ladies of 
the Stage. The river without chorus girls would be dull 
indeed. You may see whole families—papa, mamma, 
sister, and brother—all out together pretending they are 
having a good time, but all eyes are fixed on the punts 

in which repose the favourites of the stage. They seem 
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to own the river. Every other craft seems to make way 
for one which is the proud bearer of a stage beauty, and 
those who are fortunate enough to be in possession for 
the time being carry themselves with a haughtiness 
and pride which no others dare assume. 


Now the heart of the Thames is at Skindles Hotel. 
Here is the great rallying point at night time. 
Hundreds of frail craft with their still frailer 
contents come from all parts of the river, and tie 
up at Skindles lawn while their occupants listen 
to the soft music which is discoursed by a travel- 
ling troupe of ladies and gentlemen. The music is more 
suited to the tastes of the company than to the beauty 
of the scene. Sometimes a sentimental love song is 
indulged in, but these are few and far between. Chorus 
girls and the ladies of the Thames have little time to 
waste over sentiment; they prefer something more 
substantial, and love songs recall the unwelcome fact 
that they are spending the evening with a banker 
rather than a lover. Therefore sentiment is precluded 
as far as possible, and as the pale moon looks down 
and the stars twinkle overhead and as the river rolls 
slowly on its eternal way the sentimental hours are 
made hideous by the constant repetition of some music- 
hall refrain. 

Poor old Father Thames! of some of your daughters 
it may be truly writ :— 


His women, insolent, and self-caressed, 

By vanity’s unweared finger dressed, 

Forget the blush that virgin fears impart 

To modest cheeks, and borrow one from art; ; 
Curled, scented, furbelowed, and flounced around, 
With feet too delicate to touch the ground, 

They stretch the neck and roll the wanton eye, 

And sigh for every fool that passes by. 





The Cattle of the Andes 
By W. H. KogBEL 


F ROM out of the heart of the lands of vast solitude 

the peaks of the Andes are soaring boldly up- 
wards, climbing giddily against the blue of the sky. No 
vestige of leaf or of verdure of any kind relieves the 
surface of the mountains. Peaks and chasms, preci- 
pices and plateaux, all are gaunt and utterly bare. Not 
that colour is lacking; far from it. The naked masses 
of rock are painted in a hundred hues. Blue, red, green, 
grey, yellow, pink, black, white, and scores of shades 
hesitate between the more defined colours—strange 
tints which would defy the eye of any but a trained 
artist to name. 

Of the others, some are extraordinarily bold. Many, 
indeed, it would be easy enough to associate with the 
paintings on canvas, but that they should be met with, 
daubed by unaided nature on such a surface as_ rock, 
would almost pass belief were they not there in all their 
brilliant majesty to convince the eye of the doubter. 
Here and there the darker hues are accentuated by a 
patch of brilliant relief. Wedged in the hollows and 





crevices, and spread over many of the small plateaux, 
are sheets of glistening snow. Far down below it is 
autumn still, and there the air remains balmy and the 
sun-rays warm. But here it is otherwise. The light 
winds that pierce the gullies strike with a biting chill 
in defiance of the sun that hangs so brilliantly overhead. 
The boulders which hedge in the narrow head-waters 
of a stream near by are hung with long and stout icicles, 
the work of the previous night. They are the first 
threats of the early winter which is about to take the 
neighbourhood in its grip. 


A mile or so distant is Lake Inca, the great sheet of 
water which, by reason of some fréak or other, has come 
to fill in one of these loftily-pitched valleys. Just now 
it is as a sheet of clear-cut sapphire, from the sides of 
which the coloured rocks leap upwards. Not a branch 
to hang over its surface; not a leaf which may fleck its 
transparency. Nothing but water and rock, beautiful in 
colour both, but infinitely cold, frostily repelling. One 
could not lie by the shores of Lake Inca, even to bask in 
the rays of a midsummer’s sun. Apart from the mere 
adamantine confusion of the rock, the spot was never 
meant to be approached in so intimate a fashion. It 
is a place that gives a frosty welcome, whatever may be 
the state of the atmosphere. You may look for awhile, 
and admire, but then you should pass on and leave the 
deep waters to their solitude. 

Not that this loneliness is confined to the shores of 
Lake Inca. At the first glimpse the steep slopes which 
shut in the horizon on all sides seem entirely destitute 
of life. Here and there is a cairn, and at one point the 
lowly dome of a small shelter hut constructed of massive 
stone swells out its roundness in contrast to the jagged 
edges of its surroundings. Lower down the slopes are 
other, and ruder, shelters—rough walls of piled stones 
behind which men and beast may crouch for awhile, and 
thus preserve their bodies from the stormy blasts of a 
winter’s squall. But these few insignificant stony things 
are merely eloquent of man’s passage ; they tell nothing 
of his presence. 

Nevertheless a closer scrutiny will reveal more than 
this. High up on one of the mountain sides is a collec- 
tion of tiny dots which appear to be moving slowly down 
the rocky wall. The progress, viewed from this dis- 
tance, seems infinitely slow. For a while there is a 
forward movement; then the atoms bunch closely to- 
gether in a halt, the whole standing out as a single mass, 
until the specks advance once more from the main body, 
and the patch of life slowly disintegrates. 


It needs no peculiar intelligence to discover what com- 
prises this procession. The distant specks are cattle 
which have just crossed the frontier, and are entering 
upon Chilian soil. They have tramped stolidly up to 
the Cumbre, the topmost stretches of the lofty pass, 
where the gigantic figure of the Christ rises benignly to 
guard the loneliness. -Now they have just entered on 
their downward way—a career the end of which can 
spell nothing else but very sudden death. 

Fortunately for them, they are profoundly ignorant 





of anything of the kind. The significance of this 
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leaving the land of their birth and of this crossing of 
the frontier means nothing to them. If anything at ail 
occurs to their bovine brains it is doubtless the fact 
that they have finished the long climb, and have begun 
the descent. If they are wondering at all, it is in all 
probability as to which is the more arduous of the two, 
and whether a stumble uphill is preferable to one on the 
down grade. And it must be admitted that these are 
the most important matters of the moment. 

All the while the procession has been creeping down 
the mountain side. The dots have assumed colour and 
shape, and here and there the figure of a mounted man 
pricks up above the rest. As they approach still nearer 
the sound of long-drawn human calls and of the bellow- 
angs of the oxen comes clearly wafted across the keen, 
thin air, yet for some reason or other one cannot help 
regarding the whole collection with some feeling of sur- 
prise. They are strange men and beasts these. It is as 
though they have come into life from the back of no- 
where, to pass like ghosts along these solitudes of rock 
and snow. 

But this is only until they have approached quite 
near. Then the men have clearly become human, and 
the beasts undoubtedly animals. The red, yellow, and 
brown ponchos of the riders stand out in marked con- 
trast to the stone and snow of their background. Their 
lassos are whirling overhead to descend with a smart 
thud upon the backs of the hesitating cattle. And 
their prolonged calls sound distinctly now, wailing out 
above the trampling noises and the bellowings of their 
charges. 

Thus the procession passes slowly by, a trailing com- 
pany of waving horns and lumbering bodies. Between 
the various squadrons ride the men, each jealously 
guarding the particular section in his charge. What an 
existence! will exclaim the dweller in towns. To pass 
‘one’s life making these passages through the aching 
loneliness of this unclothed land, and all for the few 
pesos for which the toil is rewarded at the end of the 
week! This may be so; but everyone to his métzer. 
‘These riders may be thinking similar thoughts concern- 
ing the life of the townsman, who knows? 

In the meanwhile the progress of the troop has con- 
tinued. It has struck upon a small plateau, and the 
way is more easy just now. But there is much to do 
ere the first sagebush and cacti of the lower lands are 
sighted. And, rising from behind the topmost range 
of jagged peaks are great rounded masses of cloud of 
anusually dense and solid appearance. There is snow 
in the air, and soon enough it will be upon the ground. 
How rapid and deep will be the fall is the secret of 
these clouds alone. 

In any case the menace is no empty one, as the 
paisanos know full well. There may be need to seek 
‘such shelter as the inhospitable region may afford, or 
the company may with luck have reached more shél- 
‘tered and warmer lands ere the flakes fall in grim 
earnest. Quien sabe? Should the former prove the 


case, the herd will, likely enough, lose some of the 
mumber of its mess and a few more horns and bones 





will lie bleaching on the rocks. If the latter, the out- 
come will be a stroke of good fortune for all. Even for 
the cattle, since it will allow them to complete the al- 
ready short span of life allotted them. 

In the meanwhile, since there is nothing to be done, 
it is best to take the matter philosophically. No one 
understands this better than these drivers. No hay 
remedio—there is no alternative, they will gravely ex- 
plain. So the entire procession goes thudding and 
stumbling and crashing downwards with minds as 
equable as the exigencies of the road permit. Far down 
below are pastures and cities, flowers and streets. It 
is a question of patience. So far as that is concerned 
it is simple enough. No other frame of mind would be 
possible in this tremendous and awe-inspiring convul- 
sion of rock which seems to hang halfway between 
earth and sky. As to the procession, it has passed on 
its way. It has become once more a collection of ants 
clinging to the mountain side. 





The Magazines 


E should like cordially to welcome the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review at its reduced price of a 
shilling, and to wish it the success at this price that it 
undoubtedly deserves; but our greeting would be more 
unqualified had it not been for an extraordinary blot 
that appears in the present number. A glance at our 
columns should be sufficient to prove that we have small 
concern with the sycophancy that tricks itself out as 
literary criticism; but to believe that all names, from 
the least to the greatest, must stand open to adverse 
attack, if need be, is one thing, while ill-mannered 
spleen is quite another. And Mr. G. H. Powell’s article 
on Thomas Hardy, under the title of “ The Weird of 
Wessex,” is just such a piece of ill-tempered injustice. 
How else can such sentences as the following be 
explained? “ He is not going to tell them or us how 
the universe ought to be managed, nor stir a finger 
to save Wessex or Great Britain from a well-deserved 
final combustion. He stands by with a melancholy 
snigger, not quite outspoken enough to say all he means, 
or hesitating perhaps to put all his literary eggs into 
the one pessimistic basket.” We do not know which is 
the more gratuitously offensive: the unfair suggestion 
of the first sentence or the “ melancholy snigger” of 
the second. And who would recognise the hills and 
great spaces that give the setting to the novels under 
the phrase, “ tented atmosphere of stuffy provinci- 
ality”? We ourselves are not admirers of Mr. Hardy's 
pessimism ; and we think the time is not too young for 
a critical estimate of him; but an attack of this kind 1s 
another matter altogether. Dr. Smythe Palmer, in the 
same magazine, writes with learning and interest on 
“ Some Literary Blunders.” 
The English Review this month is unexpectedly 
rich in titular glory. Lady Margaret Sackville has a 





poem of no astonishing merit. Lord Sheffield writes 
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on “English Popular Education”; and Earl Russell 
on “ When Marriage Should be Dissolved.” It is 
curious to read a long article on the question of educa- 
tion, and then to sit down and wonder what this 
education is that seems so necessary. Stuffing the 
minds of children, or the minds of adults, for that 
matter, with adventitious pieces of stray knowledge 
in order that they may mingle in the slush of commer- 
cialism, is certainly not education, whatever else it may 
be. One of the best articles in the present number is 
“The Story of Ogemagigito,” by “ Viator.” Appar- 
ently Mr. George Moore could go on writing for ever 
without saying anything. In his essay, “ Jubilation in 
the Garden,” he makes a good attempt in that direction. 
It is charming—when one does not get too much of it. 
Mr. Rawlinson, dealing with “ The Gold Supply, Cur- 
rency, and the Labour Unrest,” puts forward an excel- 
lent plea for the standardisation of the value of gold in 
respect to indispensable commodities of life. Until 
something of this kind is done it will be found impos- 
sible to make any social reforms of permanent effect. 


The Fortnightly has a number of interesting articles, 
while still serving the old-time magazine tradition of 
thinking that one literary article to ten political is a 
wise percentage. Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, whether 
one agrees with him or not, is always interesting ; more- 
over his knowledge cf Egyptian matters is not to be 
lightly esteemed. His article “ Lord Kitchener and 
His Friends,” therefore, is worth reading. Mr. James 
Milne, in “ The New Political America.” writes with 
knowledge of the chief personalities that figure in 
modern American matters; and some of the anecdotes 
he has to tell are as illuminating as they are interesting. 
Especially so is one that he tells of Roosevelt. Some- 
one once asked him, “ Don’t you in your speeches 
sometimes use caricature?” “ Yes, perhaps,” he 
answered ; and then, after thinking for a moment, he 
added, “ No, not caricature; but I speak in bill-posters, 
on to a large canvas.” Among literary matters, Mr. 
Francis Gribble has another scissors-and-paste article 
on “ The Last Adventures of Mlle. Clairon.” = Mr. 
Walter Jerrold deals with the -famous “ Rejected 
Addresses ” under the somewhat untrue title of “ The 
Centenary of Parody.” Mr. Alfred Noyes writes upon 
“The Poems of Edmund Gosse,” and takes occasion 
to tilt his lance at certain critics whom it is not alto- 
gether easy to identify. Mr. E. A. Baughan deals 
thoughtfully with “ The Question of Opera.” One of 
the great faults of this writer is that, in drama and in 
music, he has become 4/asé. One can trace this in all 
his work. Nevertheless, in substance his article has 
more reason and wisdom in it than anything we have 
read on the perplexed question of permanent opera 
in London. On the Continent, opera is a permanent 
pleasure for all; here it is a sporadic luxury for the 
Wealthy. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Arthur Weigall writes 
upon “The Morality of Excavation.” Mr. Weigall is 
an unintentional humourist. Dealing with the charge 
that it is sacrilegious to defile the tombs of the dead 











under any circumstances whatever, he puts up as his 
defence that “the archeologist before he 
raises the lid of the shell in which the dead man lies 

has obtained pictures of the intact coffin at 
every angle; before he unrolls the bandages from the 
mummy he has photographed it again and again; 
there is a rough decency in his dealings with the dead, 
and a care in handling the contents of the graves which 
would have been gratifying to their original owner”! 
He also declares that robbers sometimes desecrate the 
tombs. One would have thought it possible to protect 
the graves at half the cost it takes to rifle them; but 
Mr. Weigall remarks, again with unintentional humour, 
that “the scientific excavator anticipates the robber 
whenever it is possible to do so”! It is certainly a 
bland kind of defence for a highly irreligious proceed- 
ing. As an instance of the extravagance of modern 
times, “ Recent Art Sales,” by Mr. W. Roberts, makes 
instructive reading. Mr. Heathcote Statham, on “ The 
Handel Festival,” writes both admirably and enthusias- 
tically—which is admittedly an excellent combination. 
Perhaps, as he suggests, there would be more critics 
to admire Handel if there were more critics who went 
to hear his music. 


The Cornhil/ this month contains some good articles. 
Mr. M. Miall writes “On Moravian Brethren ”—a sect 
that is even now more powerful in missionary stations 
than most people imagine. In his “Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness,” Sir Henry Lucy gives this month some 
reminiscences of one of the most remarkable tempera- 
ments that ever entered Parliament—Parnell. Canon 
Rawnsley writes an essay entitled “ At Asolo: A 
Browning Memory,” but does not impart much sub- 
stantial information. In Blackwood’s there is an excel- 
lent amount of “ The Making of the Panama Canal,” 
by Mr. Charles Paxton Markham. As a trophy of 
man’s material progress it makes fascinating reading: 
though there is always the chastening reflection that by 
these means attention has been distracted from the 
fact that man’s spiritual state and powers are rapidly: 
on the decline. Mr. St. John Lucas has a delicate 
story in the same number entitled “ The Lady of the 
Canaries.” 





Notes and News 


Messrs. Dent have in the press a translation from: 
the French of M. Henri Provin, by Miss Phoebe Allen, 
entitled “ The Last Legitimate King of France.” The 
story of Louis XVII is well known, and the present 
work provides evidence to show that his supposed death 
in the Tower of the Temple was a ghastly piece of play- 
acting. 


Readers of the Onlooker will be interested to learn 
that the publication of the paper has been taken over by 
the Swift Press. A notable feature of the current issue 
is an article by the Right Hon. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P., 
upon “The Naval Crisis—Canadian Intervention,” 
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which will be followed in due course by similar contri- 
butions from other prominent men of the day. 


Mr. John Long will shortly publish a new work 
entitled ‘‘ King Charles I: A Study,” by Walter Phelps 
Dodge, author of “‘ Piers Gaveston” and ‘‘ The Real 
Sir Richard Burton.” In this book the author displays 
a deep sympathy with King Charles both as monarch 
and man, and his appreciation of his many undoubted 
qualities is in strong contrast to the scorn which he 
heaps upon Cromwell and his Roundhead friends. 


Following up their recent success with Dr. Audsley’s 
“Colour in Dress,” Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. announce that they have arranged with Mr. Julius 
M. Price, artist, author, and traveller, to write a book 
entitled “Dame Fashion,” treating of feminine modes 
since the year 1786. The work will be very fully 
illustrated, and will be modelled on the lines of another 
— issued by the same firm, Palliser’s “History of 

ace.” 


Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., the well-known artist 
and illustrator of the “Arabian Nights” (Lane’s trans- 
lation), “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” “Don 
Quixote,” Southey’s “Life of Nelson,” etc., etc. has 
been engaged for some time past upon a series of 
pictures to illustrate Kinglake’s “ Eothen,” which the 
publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
announce for publication in the autumn. It is 
expected to rank as one of the best art books of the 
season. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. are publishing immedi- 
ately a new book by Mrs. Maude M. Holbach, entitled 
“In the Footsteps of Richard Coeur de Lion.” The 
author is on familiar ground in following her hero in 
his many adventures through medieval France and 
England to Cyprus and the Holy Land, and back along 
the Adriatic shores to the place of his captivity on 
the Danube, and finally to his tragic death in the land 
of his boyhood. Many interesting sidelights are thrown 
on the great historical personages of the day, including 
_Richard’s mother, “that luxurious lady of the South,” 
and Fulk Nera, the great castle-building Count of 
Anjou. The work is fully illustrated with photographs 
secured by the author. The same firm publish im- 
mediately a new story by Mr. A. Kirby Gill, “ The 
Marble Aphrodite”; “Captain Hawks,” by Oswald 
Kendall; and “A Modern Aham,” by Miss Theodora 
Wilson Wilson. 


Several acquisitions of considerable importance have 
recently been made in the Department of Metalwork, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. At the recent Taylor 
sale, five objects of great rarity and beauty were for- 
tunately secured. Of these, perhaps the most notice- 
able is a small pendant reliquary in the form of a plaque 
with a figure of St. Catherine in brilliant translucent 
enamel on silver, set in a silver-gilt frame. It is pro- 
bably the work of a craftsman of Cologne in the late 
fourteenth century. An Elizabethan tazza of silver-gilt, 
a reliquary of silver-gilt elaborately chased (Spanish), 
a French incense-boat of the fifteenth century, and a 
silver-gilt cup and cover of the sixteenth century are 
other fine items. The Department has also acquired a pair 
of candlesticks of silver cast and chased, which bear 
the Paris mark of 1714-15, and are examples of the 
finest work of the time. These and others are exhibited 
for the present in the West Hall, Room 48. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LaNcELOT LAWTON. 


ITALY AND TURKEY—PEACE IN SIGHT. 


HERE would at last seem to be reasonable grounds 
for hope that the Turco-Italian conflict is drawing 
to a close. For some time past it has been known that, 
through the medium of unofficial peace plenipotentiaries 
who have chosen Lausanne as a meeting-place, the 
Governments of the two countries have sought to find 
an acceptable basis upon which to frame a treaty of 
peace. But hitherto all efforts in this direction have 
failed, primarily because of Turkey’s reluctance to re- 
cognise the “annexation” of Tripoli. Other points of 
difference have existed, involving the amour propre no 
less than the material interests of the combatants; and 
from time to time we have been told that, if peace were 
to be vestored, then it would have to be at the price 
of international intervention. 


It can well be imagined that the mere contemplation 
of such a solution could not fail to be distasteful to a 
nation occupying the status of Italy, and so it is not 
surprising that she should have advanced considerably 
more than half-way in endeavouring to meet the 
requirements of an extremely delicate situation. What- 
ever may be said on the debatable question of her 
cause, or on the subject of her purely military conduct 
throughout the war, Italy’s diplomacy has been admir- 
able; and if, as is now stated in the best-informed 
quarters, a peace with honour is to be one of the reali- 
ties of the near future, the credit will be due as much 
to her enlightened initiative as to any inevitable or 
accidental combination of circumstances. 

At the same time, however, it would be wrong to 
discount altogether either of those agencies which | 
have termed the inevitable and accidental combination 
of circumstances. In all campaigns there comes a time 
when belligerents, weary of hostilities and no longer 
able to command that most valuable asset, national 
enthusiasm, look forward to a truce as eagerly as once 
they yearned to take up arms. But, having embarked 
on war, it is not an easy matter suddenly to conclude 
a peace which shall embrace all the requirements of 
national honour. And it is here that the inevitable and 
accidental circumstances play so large a part in deter- 
mining the course of events during a period of inter- 
national hostilities. It will be recalled that at the 
precise moment when Japan was resting after her 
triumphs at Moukden and Tiehling, when Count Witte 
and Marquis Komura were approaching America from 
opposite directions, the Russians were for the first time 
able to place a properly equipped force in the field, the 
numerical equal of their enemy. The moment had 
come, so it seemed, for the armies of the Tsar to re- 
trieve their lost fortunes, and many able critics give 
as their opinion to-day that, had an advance been made, 
the Japanese would have found themselves driven back 
on to the Liaotung Peninsula and Korea. But other 


| agencies were at work to frustrate all schemes for the 
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perpetuation of the war. In Russia, revolution claimed 
the undivided attention of the Administration and the 
Executive; in Japan the Government was faced with 
an impoverished exchequer, and a country literally 
bereft of its manhood, the latter circumstance preclud- 
ing all possibility of sending reinforcements to the front. 
And so in the case of Italy and Turkey we find a com- 
bination of circumstances making irresistibly for peace. 
Both countries have reached the stage already alluded 
to, when the military forces and the civil population 
are hungering for the restoration of tranquillity. It is 
realised that nothing in the nature of a national quarrel 
brought about through racial antipathy, or through 
economic or military rivalry, exists, and that the prolonga- 
tion of the war has ceased to have any warrant. More- 
over, in the case of Italy, national exigencies demand 
some measure of financial retrenchment, at the same 
time pointing to the inadvisability of concentrating so 
large a proportion of her forces in the barren wastes 
of Tripoli. As far as Turkey is concerned, the conclu- 
sion of any sort of peace has never ceased to be a 
desideratum. Hedged in, as it were, by States the 
racial origin and the religion of which are identical with 
those of many thousands of her alien subjects, Turkey 
is constantly threatened with aggression on her fron- 
tiers; but never has the danger been so acute as at 
the present moment. Although for the time being the 
Montenegrin dispute is believed to be settled, the 
temper of King Ferdinand’s subjects, aroused by the 
terrible massacre in Kochana, has been strained to the 
breaking point, and it is not inconceivable that the Sofia 
Government will be forced to adopt measures which 
may very well have the gravest consequences to the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The establishment 
of peace, therefore, has become a vital necessity, both 
to Italy and Turkey. It only remains to be added that 
the reassuring news of the past few days has coincided 
significantly with the momentous conversations that 
have taken place between M. Poincaré and MM. 
Kokovtzoff and Sazonoff. 


JAPAN IN KOREA. 


At the time of writing, Mr. F. A. McKenzie’s letter 
to the Times of August 13, dealing with the trial of 
Christians in Korea, has passed unnoticed. With the 
Putamayo atrocities still fresh in the mind, it is, per- 
haps, asking too much of the public to extend their 
attention to the country that until yesterday was known 
as the Hermit Kingdom. And yet, were they to do so, 
they would discover that under the so-called beneficent 
tule of the Japanese, who, never weary of reminding 
the world that it is their mission to improve upon the 
Civilisation of the West, terrible cruelties in the form 
of physical torture are being perpetrated on Korean 
subjects with the object of extracting confessions as 
to complicity in a crime they never even contemplated. 
The crime is supposed to be a plot to assassinate the 
Governor-General, Count Terauchi. But whether the 
men now under arrest are guilty or innocent, nothing 
can excuse the conduct of the authorities, who have 








resorted to those hideous practices of barbarity which 
China herself has abandoned for all time. The Tokyo 
Government will do well for the credit of the nation 
if they insist upon a thorough, and for once an im- 
partial, investigation into the whole circumstances of 
this disgraceful affair; and they will earn the respect 
of the world if they see to it that to every official, high 
and low, who may prove to have been implicated in the 
atrocities is meted out the severest punishment per- 
missible by law. 





MOTORING 


T is becoming the fashion in certain quarters to 
question the utility of the patrol organisation of 

the A.A. & M.U., and one or two writers in the motor 
Press have made themselves conspicuous recently for 
their persistent criticisms of what they term the 
*‘liveried loafers” of the road. Perhaps the following 
record of the special services rendered to road users by 
the A.A. patrols during the holidays, in addition to 
their ordinary duties, will convince the critics that 
after all the much maligned “‘ scouts” do something to 
justify their existence. From the reports received by 
the Secretary of the Association, it transpires that the 
patrols rendered first-aid services (every patrol has now 
to qualify in this department) to cyclists, pedestrians, 
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and motorists in over 40 cases. A dozen cars broke 
down beyond the possibility of road-side repair, and the 
patrols procured the necessary assistance for getting 
them towed or taken to garages. 


In other cases of break-downs of cars and motor 
cycles, however, the patrols utilised their mechanical 
knowledge, and executed quick repairs, cleaned ignition 
plugs, dissembled choked carburettors, mended belts, 
remedied slipping clutches, adjusted valves, dealt with 
overheating troubles, etc.—in fact, rectified the many 
troubles to which every motorist is still constantly 
liable on the road, and which, while of comparatively 
little importance to the experienced driver, are to the 
novice almost as formidable as a complete break-down. 
No fewer than 140 motor cars and motor cycles were 
assisted in this manner. Tyre troubles, empty petrol 
tanks, and other minor causes of stoppages were also 
promptly remedied by the patrols. Over 100 punctured 
tyres were mended for members, and numerous cases 
of assistance in fixing spare wheels and detachable 
rims were recorded in the holiday reports sent in by 
the men. 


All this was in addition to the rendering of ordinary 
services, such as answering inquiries regarding routes 
and places of interest, preventing collisions at cross 
roads, and the keeping of children out of the road at 
dangerous points. This record of services rendered 
during three days—a record which would doubtless 
have been considerably lengthened had not the bad 
weather kept many cars off the roads—will surprise 
those who seem to think that the patrols exist solely 
for the purpose of exposing police traps. As a matter 
of simple fact, the A.A. and M.U. is invaluable to the 
motorists of the country, and its wonderfully complete 
organisation is a tribute to the genius of its Secretary, 
Mr. Stenson Cooke, who from the beginning has been 
the guiding force of the Association. As for those of 
its 52,000 members who feel inclined to grumble at the 
benefits they receive in return for their modest annual 
subscription—well, perhaps it is enough to say that 
the Association could very well dispense with them. 


By way of compensation for the run of really bad 
luck experienced by the Vauxhall cars in the Grand 
Prix of France race a notable series of successes is 
being chronicled to their credit in open competitions 
abroad—especially in Russia, where the reputation of 
the Vauxhall stands second to none. Advices recently 
to hand from the agent of Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., in 
Russia are to the effect that in the contest for the 
Tsar’s Cup the 20 h.p. Vauxhall secured the following 
prizes :—first in the Kieff hill-climb; first in the Riga 
kilometre race ; and the Tsar’s prize—a very fine silver 
vase—in the Warsaw kilometre race. In addition, the 
driver of the car was awarded a gold medal by the 
Moscow Automobile Club for covering the whole 
distance without any mechanical trouble. These per- 
formances have enhanced the reputation gained by the 
Vauxhall last year in the great Russian reliability trial, 
when it travelled from Petersburg to Sebastopol with- 
out losing a single mark. 








On the roth inst., the British Petroleum Company 
created a good deal of surprise in motoring circles, 
both private and trade, by announcing a reduction in 
the price of their petrol, the retail price of ‘‘ Shell” 
being reduced to 1s. 4d. and that of “Crown” to Is. 3d. 
(from Is. 6d. and 1s. 4d. respectively). These approxi- 
mations to a reasonable price would be better than 
nothing, small as they are, if they could be obtained, 
but it would be interesting to know where they are in 
force. Since the roth the writer has been unable to 
obtain “Shell” under 1s. 6d., or “Crown” under Is. 5d. 
—an advance instead of a reduction, the retailers 
affirming that, far from being notified of any reduction, 
they have had to pay an increased price for ‘‘ Crown” 
during the last few days, and the same price for 
“Shell.” What the announcement of the British 
Petroleum Company means, therefore, it is difficult to 
say. In any case, little importance is to be attached 
to it. The fact is that during the last few weeks many 
motorists have deserted the lighter brands of spirit in 
favour of the heavier and slightly cheaper qualities 
—which some say are fully as good in every way— 
and the oil companies are finding that their stocks 
of the former are accumulating unduly. Hence 
the announced reduction, and the reducing of the 
difference in price to one penny per gallon instead 
of twopence. The Motor confidently anticipates that 
as soon as the stocks of ‘‘ Shell” are eased and things 
have readjusted themselves up will go the prices again. 
As an illustration of the enormous and continuous 
increase in the consumption of motor spirit, it is 
worth while to record the import figures in July last, 
July, rg1r1, and July, 1910—namely, 12,000,000 galls., 
6,c00,c00 galls., and 3,530,000 galls. respectively. 

R..B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financia} 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE tone in the City continues good. There is now 
a fair amount of business, and brokers who had 
intended to go away for a holiday prefer to sit 
in their offices and make money. We have seldom had 
a busier August. Prices have not rushed up wildly, but 
they are wonderfully steady, and fortunately there are 
plenty of stale ‘‘bulls’’ who are glad to realise. A raging 
tearing boom would be the worst possible thing. Only 
the professionals make money out of such a boom, for the 
public seems quite incapable of selling. This is the 
British temperament. It is an excellent thing for a busi- 
ness-man to possess dogged determination, but such a 
quality is quite out of place in stock gambling. A queer 
combination of dash which looks like courage and caution 
which looks like cowardice is the only thing that pays on 
the Stock Exchange. 

I think that we may safely buy almost anything to-day. 
The whole tone and tendency is upwards. The carry over 
was hardly worth considering, and in some securities a 
small ‘‘bear’’ account was disclosed. 
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The Munga Tobacco Plantation is the only issue that 
has dared to face the holiday period. Rhedesian Tobacco 
is gradually making a name for itself, but can only be- 
come profitable when capitalised on a moderate basis. As 
the acreage under cultivation is only 200 acres the pur- 
chase price seems to me exorbitant. 


Money.—The money position is gradually becoming 
harder. This is in great measure due to the early crops. 
In Egypt the cotton crop will be at least three weeks 
earlier than usual, and all over Europe the period of 
harvest has been advanced. In the United States and 
Canada the crops are enormous, and will require big 
money to move them. These huge crops everywhere call 
for heavy financing. In Russia it is said that the wheat 
crop will be much above the average. We may pride our- 
selves on our manufactories, our mines, and our merchant 
business, but the wealth of the world depends upon agri- 
culture. Everywhere crops are good; even in France, 
where last year’s poor crop had a tremendous influence 
upon the whole political situation, the present crop is 
said to be up to the average, and the French will 
not require to import foodstuffs. We must look, there- 
fore, for tight money in the autumn, and it will be ac- 
companied by great prosperity. 

Conso_s.—British Government securities have been al- 
lowed to fall too low. They are now recovering. As I 
said last week, the fashion is changing, not rapidly, but 
imperceptibly. Consols will go back to 75 this year, and 
they will gradually appreciate. No one should be scared 
by silly newspaper talk and sacrifice sound securities 
at rubbish prices. Do not forget that Irish Land Stock is 
just as safe as Consols, and that it stands at an attractive 
price. 

FoREIGNERS.—There has been very little business doing 
in Foreigners, but the price is hard. Paris is taking a 
holiday. Perus are a shade weaker, probably in conse- 
quence of the article that appeared in the Stockbroker. 
Tintos have improved ; no one should be afraid of buying 
them, for the copper position is strong. 


Home Raits.—The Home Railway market is strong 
and people now realise that they were very foolish to be 
scared out by the bad dividends. I do not say that ihe 
management of our English Railways is good, but | do 
say that there are no lines in the world that serve such 
densely populated districts, and it is certain that only 
very small economies would increase the dividends for the 
December half year. The Underground Electric report 
showed good results. The preliminary expenses have 
been rigorously written down, and the directors might 
easily have paid the full 6 per cent. on the income bonds 
had they been less conservative. I think the £10 shares 
cheap to-day. 


YANKEES.—With good crops and a reasonable chance of 
a President who will not disturb the financial quarter, we 
look like getting an autumn boom in Yankee Rails. 
Chesapeakes are talked higher and Unions are very cheap. 
The copper position showed an increase in stocks, but 
as long as the copper kings of America can finance their 
copper we are not likely to get any fall in prices. Elec- 
trolytic remains hard at 17$ cents, and no notice what- 
ever is taken of the fluctuations on the London market in 
Standard Copper. Amalgamated should be bought be- 


cause Anaconda will increase its dividend at the Septem- 
ber quarter. 


RusBer.—The Rubber market has been very firm, and 
almost all the shares have been marked up. It is clear 
that the public is willing to invest a small portion of, its 
Savings in rubber shares. I can only say that people 
will be very foolish if they are attracted by low-priced 
shares. I repeat what I have so often said before, that 
it is only safe to buy the best, and the best are not cheap. 


O11.—Oil has been almost as cheerful as rubber. Shells 
have been up to just under 54, and Spies are quoted 26/3. 





There is likely to be a move in these shares shortly. 
Urals fluctuate round about 3, generally managing to keep 
over the figure. The Maikop properties are not doing 
particularly well just now, and the production is certainly 
not satisfactory. British Maikop showed a production of 
613 tons, Maikop Spies 233 tons, and Maikop Victory 
612 tons. 

Karrirs.—A good many people appear to have taken 
their profits in the Kaffir market without waiting for the 
magnates to come in and support quotations. I think 
that these people are wrong, for I am convinced that a 
serious effort will be made to mark up prices within the 
next few weeks. Those who held good shares should 
average. 

RHOpDESIANS.—Chartered have been put up to 3os., and 
the tale that the company will sell out at £2 is now believed 
by many members of the House. Next week a move will 
be made in Planets. This mine is distinctly rich, but very 
pockety, and does not appear to go down at depth. Those 
who got in at par when the company was floated should 
certainly take a profit when the market is made. 

Tix.—The Tin market is fairly good, and as the re- 
turns come in so will the market improve. There is a tap 
on in Zaaiplaats, and in spite of the good returns and 
dividends that have been made by this company, the price 
continues to weaken. Anglo-Continentals have been bid 
for, probably by “bears’’ who wish to even up their books. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Marconi market remains very 
weak, and it is evident that there are many ‘‘bulls’’ who 
are getting nervous, and want their money back. I look 
to see these shares down at £2 again before very long. 
Associated Cements have been a feature, and it is said 
that they are to be manipulated once again. The rise in 
P. and O. deferred, now 340, does not look like coming 
to an end, and Royal Mails are also talked much higher. 
The Waring and Gillow scheme frightened out a good 
many holders of debentures, and there was a heavy fall, 
but as I write the price shows signs of recovery. There 
has been also a demand for Egyptian shares. 


RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—It is evident from Mr. George F. Shee’s letter, 
in your issue of August 3rd, that I have not made my 
views sufficiently clear. I trust you will not be deterred 
by Mr. Shee’s disapproval of your thoughtless generosity 
from allowing me to make another attempt to do so. 

As regards South America, I am in thorough agree- 
ment with Mr. Immo Allen in thinking that England 
has no interest whatever in the maintenance of the Monroe 
Doctrine. I think that our present policy of allowing 
Germany to believe that we should, if called upon by the 
United States, fight to prevent Germany from acquiring 
colonies in South America is as foolish as it is dangerous. 
I think that a declaration on our part to the effect that we 
do not mean to take such a course would go far towards 
bringing about better feeling between Germany and our- 
selves. 

As regards Holland, I thoroughly agree with Lord 
Courtney that England would have no right of inter- 
ference in the case of a friendly union between Holland 
and Germany. I doubt very much whether such a union 
would be against our interests. I am convinced that it 
would not, under any circumstances, be possible for Eng- 
land, standing alone, permanently to prevent such a union 
if the two countries concerned wished to enter into it. 
I think it is highly probable that, if the freedom of the 
Scheldt can be assured, French hostility to such a union 
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There- 


would prove to be by no means insuperable. 
fore I think that our proper policy would be (1) to make 
it quite clear to Germany that if France does not object to 
such a union we shall not, and (2) to try to induce France 
and Belgium to see that, if the freedom of the Scheldt 
be secured they have more to gain by consenting to such a 


union than by opposing it. My opinions may be erro- 
neous, but I hope I have made them sufficiently clear 
to satisfy the most captious critic. 


I venture to ask for yet a little more space 
in which to deal with Mr. McLeod’s letter pub- 
lished in your issue of July 27th. The upshot 


of Mr. McLeod’s arguments is, I regret to see, that war 
is inevitable. He speaks, it is true, of doing away with 
the apprehension felt by England ‘‘by being so strong as 
to make it impossible for Germany to attempt to coerce 
any concession.’’ But does he really think it possible that 
we should ever develop such strength? The present 
population of Germany is, I believe, just about the same 
as the white population of our entire Empire. Germany’s 
population is increasing far faster than ours: the already 
existing demands on the national resources are immeasur- 
ably greater in our case than in the case of Germany : 
what leads Mr. McLeod to think that we could ever, 
under any system, establish such superiority as to make 
it impossible for Germany to attempt to gain her end 
by force? 

Mr. McLeod’s other contention is almost as debatable 
as the one I have just dealt with. ‘‘Germany’s great 
need’’ (which he sets forth with, in my opinion, perfect 
accuracy) ‘‘can only be satisfied at the cost of other 
nations. To concede to Germany what Germany wants, 
to assist Germany to become a great world Empire, would 
be tantamount to the betrayal of England.”’ 


Does not Mr. McLeod see that the whole question at 
issue is whether the satisfaction of Germany’s great need 
would injure British interests in any way? If Germany 
were to buy or lease part of Brazil, it is surely obvious 
that the transaction would be of the greatest benefit to 
Brazil, to England, and especially to the United States. 
Who are the nations who would suffer by it? And on 
what grounds are we who would welcome such a transac- 
tion to be accused of approving of the betrayal of Eng- 
land? Are we expected to look on it as self-evident that 
English consent to the incorporation of Hoiland in the 
German Empire would injure British interests more than 
they are likely to be injured by a continuance of our 
present attitude? One would like to hear Mr. McLeod 
develop his thesis about the betrayal of England, and 
I beg of you, Sir, to give him whatever space he may 
require for the purpose. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


T. G. MARTIN. 


ROMANCE VERSUS REALITY. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—If your paragraphist really wishes to understand 
the drift of my article on the above subject, he had better 
read it. He would then see that the concluding paragraph 
(of which he quotes half with one of those vague and un- 
meaning sniggers that so often do duty for criticism in 
these hurried times) is a simple attempt to summarize a 
certain amount of argument and reflection clearly eluci- 
dated in the preceding ten pages. 

When, however, he ventures to advance from precept 
to example and roundly asserts (by way of showing me 
what I should have said) that ‘‘Romance and Reality are, 
of course, only interchangeable terms,’’ and that they 
“‘envisage no antithesis,’’ he is surely plunging headfore- 
most into the very pit which he imagines himself to have 
digged, or found lying ready, for another. The phrase 
“‘envisage no antithesis’’ (brief as it is) appears to me 








nothing but long-winded nonsense, the ‘‘antithesis,’’ 
whatever its nature, being a commonplace familiar to. 
every mind and pervading all literature. 

To observe that two such highly distinctive terms are 
merely ‘‘interchangeable”’ is not criticism of the matter, 
but a petulant refusal to recognise its existence. Why, 
then, do the two substantives exist? I do not suggest 
that anyone is bound to discuss the question, but if my 
reflections are unintelligible how can your critic know 
that he ‘‘would no doubt heartily agree with’’ them if 
they were not. He would reply perhaps that this is 
irony. I would urge that it is mere jaded and tasteless. 
claptrap quite unworthy of the traditions to which THe 
AcapeEmy weekly recalls our attention. I am, Sir, yours, 
etc., G. H. Powe Lt. 

Bayswater, W. 


THE COOPERS AND JOHN HOSKINS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Being engaged on an illustrated work dealing 
with the “incomparable Samuel Cooper” (acknowledged 
to be the greatest English miniature painter), his brother 
Alexander, and uncle John Hoskins, etc., I should be 
greatly obliged if owners of originals by these artists 
would very kindly favour me with particulars of authenti-. 
cated examples in their possession, or known to them, 
with a view to the same being included in my lists. A 
full description with the provenance of the miniature, and, 
where practicable, a sight of the original, would be 
especially esteemed by 

J. J. Foster, 
Author of “Miniature Painters, British 
and Foreign,” ‘‘The Stuarts in Art,” etc. 


Aldwick, Sutton, Surrey. 


JONAS HANWAY. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—It may be of some interest to your readers to 
recall the fact that the old burial ground of Hanwell 
Parish Church, which has lately been badly damaged by 
fire, contains the grave of Jonas Hanway, the philanthro- 
pist, famous as the man who first walked the streets of 
London with an umbrella over his head. But there is 
unfortunately no tombstone to mark his last resting-place, 
as I discovered when attempting to visit it a few years 
ago. Jonas Hanway, however, is honoured by a memorial 
tablet in Westminster Abbey. Yours very obediently, 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, W. Hampstead, July 29. 
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The Cowper'& Newton Museum 


: Olney, Bucks. 
APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 





AN 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which ine 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is M-:, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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